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Seventy-one educator-administrators participated in a conference organized to 
produce a working definition of vocational education. The speakers were an economist, 
a corporation president, a vocational education specialist, a child behavior and 
development specialist, and an educational administrator. The speeches were — (1) "Our 
Work Force Is Changina" by Samuel C. Kelley, (2) "Planning for an Effective Work F orce,” 
by C. D. Shannon, (3) "^cational-Technical Education in the Light of Our Knowledge of 
Human Behavior." by Ralph H. Ojemann, (4) "A New Ri^onale for Vocational Education," 
Melvin L Barlow, and (5) "A"‘ Challenge to Administrative Leadership" by Grant Venn. 
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"When one stops to think about the sig- 
nificance of work in the fullest possible 
self realization of the individual, it is 
rather thought provoking that schools in 
America have not yet evolved a plan to 
guide each student toward the optimum 
in work experience. The need for this is 
now becoming apparent.” 

by George H. Baird, Executive Director 
Educational Research Council 
of Greater Cleveland 



"For the first time in the history of the 
Nation the schools have been challenged 
by law to see that '. . . persons of all 
ages in all communities of the state. . . 
will have ready access to vocational 
training or retraining which is of high 
quality, which is realistic in the light 
of actual or anticipated opportunities for 
gainful employment, and which is suited 
to their needs, interests, and ability to 
benefit from such training. . ” 

by George B. Brain, President 
American Association 
of School Administrators 




The Administrators’ Conferenceon Vocational Education conducted by the Educational Research 
Council of Greater Cleveland successfully hurdled the present preoccupation with minutiae con- 
cerning vocational education. The participants began thinking into the future, thinking into the 
relationships of the American economy to the world economy, thinking into a new context for 
education and the role that it will play in the occupational preparation of people. 

In retrospect the conference must be examined as a part of a much larger process that is 
under way. For many months leaders in the participating school systems of the Educational 
Research Council have been working for the development and improvement of programs of 
vocational education. A search for a working definition of vocational education yielded none, so 
the conference was organized to produce a statement. 

Five speeches were carefully planned into the conference. The speakers came from different 
fields. They included an economist with a knowledge of manpower problems in the United States 
as well as thecountriesof Europe, North and South America; the president of a profit corporation 
operating in the heart of a large industrial complex who is sensitive to the changes being brought 
about by numerical control; a specialist in vocational education who has a background of expe- 
rience in industry and in various phases of education; and an educational administrator who, like 
the specialist in vocational education, has national stature on the subject. 

Provision was made for thorough discussion of these talks. Both the talks and the discussions 
were recorded so that it was possible to examine them in search of factors which the conferees 
felt must be incorporated into a working definition. 

All the speakers agreed that there was a need for a new rationale for vocational education and 
all offered suggestions on what this new rationale should include. 

To grasp the significance of the outcomes of the conference, one must clear his mind of all 
the this-vs-that arguments concerning vocational education, set aside all the administrative 
debris of the day, close the law books and volumes of regulations, and draw a curtain on the 
concerns of the vested interest groups. These man-made conditions can be changed and will be 
changed if one simply asks what is important to assist people to become occupationally competent 
in the realities of work of today and tomorrow. 

Read the papers that follow and you will discover why the conferees rejected the compart- 
mentalization of vocational education and established occupational preparation as a major ob- 
jective of education for all. The applied and theoretical courses are both important in work 
competence. Relationships between human beings, communication skills and abilities also have 
their place. The conferees agreed that in the maze of pressures on students, that a fundamental 
curriculum restructuring was needed and that this should include the experiences which lead to 
occupational competence for all. 

As a first step, a new counselling process was proposed and the conferees left the meeting 
with a determination to involve the citizens of their communities in the creation of a new man- 
date from the people - occupational competence for all. 






Our work Force is Chanelng 




Samuel C. Kelley is (me of 
the few specialists in labor 
and manpouer economies in 
America. Keenly interested in 
regional development and man- 
pouer planning. Dr. Kelley \ 
seri ues are in < onstant de- 
mand. This demand extends 
to European and Latin Amer- 
ican countries as a part of 
our Federal program of as- 
sistance to other nations. 
At Ohio State University he 
is an Associate Professor of 
Economics and Co-Director 
of the Project for Human 
Resource Research. 



OUR WORK FORCE IS CHANGING 

In his very kind introduction Dr. Blan- 
kenship mentioned that I have been away 
from the United States for much of the 
last three years, and that some of this 
recent experience is particularly rele- 
vant to the topic that you are going to 
pursue in the next few days. During these 
years I have been assisting a number of 
developing countries in planning their 
educational systems in relation to their 
needs for economic and social develop- 
ment. 

The relevance of this exioerience to 
the present discussion is simply that the 
activities of these countries in shaping 
education toward national purposes is a 
reflection of a major change in the con- 
cept and role of education. If I were to 
suggest a modification of the theme of 
this conference, I would propose that it 
be changed from “A New Dimension for 
Vocational Education” to “A New Con- 
text for Vocational Education,” for we 
are now beginning to think of education 
in new terms, and the impetus for this 
change is largely a function of changing 
vocational requirements. 



Education an Instrument of Change 

This change is, of course, a result of 
a much bro?der revolution that istakffig 
place in the world, one to which we are 
all sensitive in view of our important 
role. This concerns the fact that 8 per- 
cent of the world’s population live in 
countries that have less than half of the 
world’s economic output, while 50 per- 
cent live in, countries that have only 8 
percent of the total product. This long- 
standing condition is no longer accept- 
able either to those of us who are at the 
top of the economic pyramid, or the vast 
number at the bottom. The aspirations of 
the people of the world today are changing 
at a tremendous pace. This is increas- 
ingly evident to Americans in political 
terms, as well as in the programs of 
assistance and aid that we are providing 
for developing countries. All through the 
world the prime concern of people is to 
change theirway of life, and it is increas- 
ingly evident that the major instrument 
to change is education. ^ 

Those nations that aspire to the level 
of well-being that we represent can 
approximate it only by very drastic 
changes in their economic and social 
orders. Economists have long believed 
that the prime requisite for economic 
development and growth was the ability 
of a society to accumulate capital, and 
much of our assistance to other countries 
has been in the transfer of capital and 
capital equipment. What has become 
obvious in these countx'ies is that human 
resources, rather than capital re- 
sources, are far more vital in the pro- 
cess. The real bottleneck to development 
and social change in most of the world’s 
countries is the absence of the skills, 
motivations and attitudes, and other hu- 
man characteristics that are appropriate 
to an industrial society. 

Education an Investment 

This relationship between education 
and economic and spcial development 
has become evident in two ways. First, 
the ability of these countries to use mod- 
ern technology and modern techniques 
of production is limited at the outset by 
the absence of relevant skills. They 
have very few of the high level skills 
that these processes require. In part, 
this is because of the limited quantity 
of education available in these countries: 
but equally important is the quality of 
that education. In these traditional soci- 
eties, educational systems are struc- 
tured toward traditional roles and objec- 
tives, and based on traditional values. 
They are not relevant to a modern soci- 
ety or to one in the process of dynamic 
change. 

The development potential of these na- 
tions will depend first of all on their ca- 
pacities to make a tremendous invest- 
ment in their educational system and, 
secondly, to change the nature of that 
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system. These terms describe an ex- 
panding discussion of investment in 
human capital, Investment in education, 
investment in human resources. This is 
the vocabulary and terminology of this 
time. 

If there is a single objective on which 
all nations at all levels of development 
agree, it is the objective of educational 
expansion and change. Although interest 
in this problem began In the undeveloped 
and developing countries, it has spread 
very rapidly to the most advancedcoun- 
tries of the world. It is interesting to 
note, for example, that fifteen countries 
of Western Europe are now involved in 
very extensive programs of educational 
planning, and that the planning of educa- 
tion is also related to the objectives of 
these nations for economic development 
and the social change that is implicit in 
the process of growth. 



■ Education a Social Instinament 

What I believe to he important to us 
about this ne.Wr context is that it has 
caused not only the developing countries 
but Americans as well, to think of edu- 
cation in two dimensions. In this context, 
education is a social instrument rather 
than a social end. It is an act of invest- 
ment in people. In thinking of investment, 
one must necessarily think in terms of 
the objectives and end purposes toward 
which it is directed. In the case of edu- 
cation, these are a set of social require- 
ments expressed in terms of human 
characteristics, skills, mobility, inno- 
vational capacity, attitudes and values. 
The educational instruments for creating 
these characteristics must be related 
to these ultimate purposes. 



Education a System of Production 



Secondly, we are beginning to think of 
education as a system of production. We 
begin to apply to the educational system 
the same criteria that we apply to any 
other system of production. We are pri- 
marily concerned with the ability to 
create the necessary resources for this 
system, to use these resources effec- 
tively, and to substitute the best tech- 
nology for the more primitive forms to 
which we are attached. There can be few 
areas of production in which technology 
has advanced as slowly as in the field 
of Education. 



Education for the P’uture 



In this conceptual framework it be- 
comes increasingly important to look at 
the future role of the educational system. 
It requires a long look ahead to permit 
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a definition of the kind of society that we 
hope to achieve, the nature of its require- 
ments, and the implications of these 
requirements for the educational sys- 
tem. Long term planning becomes essen- 
tial because the educational system is, 
in economic terms, a system of round- 
about production. There is a great time 
lag between the time you put an input in 
and the time it comes out as a finished 
product. The educationalist has to antici- 
pate over the long term the kind of prod- 
uct that is required. If the economy will 
require a significant increase in the 
number of professional persons em- 
ployed, it is quite obvious that there is 
little that you can do to an educational 
system today that will have any apprecia- 
able effect on the supply of these high 
level skills in less than ten to fifteen 
years. The lead time required is some- 
what less in this country than in others, 
simply because we have a very large 
secondary school system. Unlike less 
developed countries, we do not have to 
begin at the beginning in order to change 
the product flow. Nevertheless, we do 
have to plan the educational system today 
in terms of the future conditions which 
it will serve. 

Educators everywhere are beginning 
to think in these terms. They are in- 
creasingly concerned with the problem 
of projecting requirements, and the plan- 
ning of educational systems has become 
the key act, or a key element, in the 
whole process of planning for the future. 
The process of planning involves, as 
was suggested a moment ago, looking at 
a society that does not yet exist, and 
trying to interpret as well as one can 
what these elements are and what they 
mean for present action. What kind of 
a society will education serve with what 
kinds of requirements for people? What 
kind of an individual is required to create 
a desirable society? 



Occupational Preparation 
Vital Part of Education 

Although we Americans have not been 
as sensitive to this change as others, 
since we are educationally as well as 
economically the most affluent nation in 
the world, this movement provides a 
meaningful context for our own view of 
vocational education today. Vocational 
education has, I believe, been largely 
outside of the context of education in 
this country. This is essentially because 
we have conceived of education as an 
end product, and have rarely defined its 
ultimate purpose. In other parts of the 
world the vocational aspect of education 
is increasingly the vital aspect, and it 
is rapidly achieving the same kind of 
importance in this society. We too have 
aspirations for economic and social 
growth, lx)th in terms of our own needs 
and wants and in terms of our capacity 
to solve some of the social problems 
that we must resolve. A high rate of 



ct onomic growth becomes absolutely es- 
sential to these purposes, and to our 
position among nations. We are a leader, 
largely in terms of our ability to utilize 
human knowledge in technical forms. We 
must maintain this position as a part of 
the responsibility for political and eco- 
nomic leadership. Education is essential 
to this purpose. 



Way of Work Part of Life 

The process of growth in an advanced 
country such as the United States or 
England is largely a function of changing 
technique and changing technology. It 
depends upon the ability of the society 
to find new ways of doing things and to 
develop new opportunities. This, of 
course, means that it is going to change 
the nature and the character of work. 
If we wish to avoid the kinds of problems 
that we now face - problems of unem- 
ployable human resources -problems of 
expanding unemployment - and limits on 
growth resuiting from shortage of spe- 
cific skills, we must be concerned with 
the means and instruments for producing 
these kinds of human changes. Further, 
there is a great interaction between the 
processes by which we produce and the 
ways in which we live. The way of life 
is intimately associated with the way 
of work. 



As we pursue these economic goals we 
create a whole host of new problems re- 
quiring new perceptions and new patterns 
of behavior on the part of individuals. 
VVe are not uniquely different in these 
respects from the countries that we have 
been assisting in other parts of the world. 
The challenge to find new ways to develop 
and utilize more efficiently the great 
educational system we have created, is 
equally great. The existing concept of 
vocational education is not relevant to 
these changing needs. 



New Conceptions in Modern Production 

The process of industrialization in- 
volves the continual extension of spe- 
cialization of task. For most of the past 
century we have been reducing produc- 
tion functions to relatively simple tasks, 
and substituting machine energy and ma- 
chine skills for human inputs. When this 
process occurred on a mass basis, in 
which specialized tasks were closely 
coordinated, we used men, either in the 
process of machine control or in those 
unskilled but non- routine functions 
where machines were too expensive to 
substitute for cheaper men. In this pro- 
cess we created millions of jobs with 
skill requirements that could be acquired 
in short training periods. We absorbed 
into these jobs those with low skill 
levels and a great transfer of displaced 
workers from agriculture. 



The modern technology so important 
to, industrial growth, is of a different 
order. It displaces a process and the 
complex of skills and experience related 
to it. It has moved the process of control 
from the individual machine to the ma- 
chine complex. It requires a high level 
of education rather than training, and it 
has displaced an increasing number of 
the lower skill functions which have 
employed a very large proportion of our 
labor force. While skill requirements 
have changed in the past, these changes 
were limited to a narrow range of skill 
levels. This is quite different from the 
present condition. 

Major Changes Within Work Force 

The present pattern of change is evi- 
dent in the occupational structure of 
employment and in the nature of unem- 
ployment. For example, if we look at 
the change in employment in the United 
States between 1950 and 1964, the total 
change was roughly 9 l/2 million people. 
This is an employment increase of 15 
percent. The total increase in white 
collar workers as opposed to blue collar 
workers in the same period was 8.8 
million people. The number of white 
collar workers increased at a rate that 
was equal to 92 percent of the total 
increase in the labor force. This does 
not mean that 92 percent of the new jobs 
were professional jobs, because clearly 
there were negative changes in other 
area.*?, particularly in agriculture and in 
the number of unskilled workers, but the 
change in white collar employment was 
equal to 92 percent of the total Increase 
in employment. This constituted an in- 
crease of 39 percent in the number of 
white collar workers. 

Within the category of white collar 
workers there are several levels of 
skill. They include professional work- 
ers, technical workers, clerical work- 
ers and sales persons. Within this group 
we have a similar pattern of change. The 
number of professional and technical 
workers which includes technicians, 
nurses, engineers, scientists, social 
scientists, and so forth, increased by 
1.4 million, or an amount equal to 43 
percent of the total increase in employ- 
ment. This was an increase of 90 percent 
in the number of professional and tech- 
nical workers. The number of clerical 
workers increased by 39 percent and 
they accounted for a net one-third of 
the total increase in employment. Sales 
workers increased by only 17 percent 
or roughly at the same rate as the in- 
crease in total employment. 

On the other hand, the number of 
farmers declined by 3 million, the num- 
ber of unskilled workers by 300,000, 
the number of semi-skilled workers in- 
creased by only 300,000, and the number 
of skilled workers increased by roughly 
600,000. At the same time unemployment 
became increasingly long term, that is. 



the number of people who were unem- 
ployed for 36 weeks or more became an 
increasingly large proportion of the un- 
employed. The majority of these unem- 
ployed were persons displaced from un- 
skilled and semi-skilled employments. 



Measuring Devices Crude 

The process of projecting changes in 
occupational requirements overlongpe- 
riods of time are very crude, and they 
require at present a considerable tol- 
erance for error. Clearly, this is be- 
cause of the complexity of this society 
and economy, and in particular the nature 
of technical change. Even so, it is possi- 
ble to make “reasonable” projections of 
an occupational structure, andthese im- 
ply a continuation ofthe pattern of change 
that we have noted above. For example, 
in the period from 1950 to 1960 the num- 
ber of draftsmen and technicians in- 
creased by 3y6,000 or 132 percent. The 
best estimate suggests that they will 
increase by another 65 percent in the 
next ten years. The greatest single 
change among occupational categories 
has been at this level, and this trend 
is likely to continue for some years. 

Some authorities believe that the op- 
timal occupational structure ofthe lalxir 
force would have a rr.tio of 2 to 4 in- 
dustrial technicians per engineer. The 
present ratio is, in fact, the inverse, 
i.e. nearly four engineers per technician. 
Since the number of engineers increased 
by 330,000 between 1950 and 1960, a 
gain of 64 percent, the great potential 
increase in the number of relative tech- 
nician functions is obvious. This is the 
most dynamic growth group in the labor 
force and a very large percentage of all 
future employment gains will be at this 
level. 

As a second example, another large 
component of this major occupational 
group is the professional nurse. The 
number of nurses increased in the last 
decade by 200,000 or 46 percent. As- 
suming any expansion in the present 
program of medical and hospitalization 
Insurance, this group will expand at 
greater rates in the next ten years. 

Another major source of employment 
opportunities in the future will be in the 
demand for salaried managers and ad- 
ministrators. This occupational group 
provided more than 800,000 additional 
jobs in the last ten years and should 
continue to expand at the same rate. 
Although many persons entering this 
professional group have completed a 
university degree, a large proportion 
enter from secondary schools or with 
less than four years of higher education. 



Education Beyond High School 

As limited as they are, these historical 
statistics all suggest (when extrapolated 
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into the future) that the great weight of 
employment expansion w’ill be in occu- 
pations which require education beyond 
high school, llie residual opportunities 
will be limited to skilled, craft jobs and 
certain sales functions. Ifthey are accu- 
rate estimates of the future, they imply 
that limited vocational training directed 
toward the highly specialized develop- 
ment of functional skills will be of de- 
clining importance and, indeed, will fail 
to meet the real vocational needs of the 
society. 

This failure is also evident in our 
present concern with chronic unemploy- 
ment. Much of the present emphasis on 
vocational training, in the context of the 
“war on poverty” reflects a prior failure 
to anticipate change and develop new 
solutions. In most labor markets, we 
are retraining workers with very limited 
evidence concerning the future require- 
ments for the skills they will acquire in 
the process. Frequently we are attempt- 
ing to achieve a small measure of hori- 
zontal occupational mobility without re- 
gard to the evident need to achieve the 
maximum vertical movement. To retrain 
older workers for occupations at the 
same level may be all that is possible 
in view of the many constraints on mo- 
bility and the employability standards 
affeeting older workers. It is obviously 
irrational at the same time to train young 
workers to compete in declining occu- 
pations. 



New Context Needed 
for Vocational Preparation 

Further, much of this traditional voca- 
tional training is directed toward work- 
ers who are unemployable for reasons 
other than skill. Although there is as 
yet only limited research evidence, there 
are indications that, many of the long 
term unemployed do not possess the 
lalx>r market skills and other capacities 
necessary to successful adaptation to 
job changes. Others do not possess the 
capacities and characteristics required 
for skill acquisition. It is only in the 
urgency of concern for the long term 
unemployed that we have become sensi- 
tive to the range of capabilities that are 
“vocational”. 

The implications of these occupational 
trends and labor market conditions are 
several. The level at which education 
should be vocational is changing. The 
nature of and content of vocational ecju- 
cation is changing as a function of the 
change in level and for reasons asso- 
ciated with problems of labor mobility 
and labor market behavior. For both 
reasons, the role of secondary schools 
in vocational education will change radi- 
cally. 

An increasing majority of high school 
graduates will continue vocational prep- 
aration at a higher level. The prepon- 
derance of these will pursue profession- 



al, technical or management vocation, 
requiring a broader base of knowledge 
and understanding than is required by 
craft-skills and similar ‘occupations. 
The principal vocational function of the 
secondary school is to provide this basis 
rather than specialized functional ca- 
pacities. 

One need in the present educational 
system is a great expansion in the num- 
ber and distribution of post-high school 
technical schools with programs that 
may be but are not necessarily termi- 
nal. They are more relevant to occupa- 
tional needs than a proliferation of 
general, junior colleges. The require- 
ments on the seconoary schools for 
specialized functional education can then 
be limited to those few areas of expanding 
employment which are supplied at the 
secondary level. 

At this level, as well as for the larger 
number who will continue education, the 
content of education must prepare the 
individual for vocational change and ad- 
aptation to changing situations and 
changing requirements. It is interesting 
ro note in this respect, that France has 
recently proposed "to limit the certifica- 
tion of atomic technicians to a period of 
five years, assuming that the rate of 
technological change is such that in that 
period their skills will be obsolete. We 
have by other means followed a similar 
practice in regard to teachers, but there 
are few other examples in the American 
experience. We have generally assumed 
that an education is a permanent thing in 
an unchanging world. 



Current Expedience vs Future Needs 

I realize that in the face of what is 
said here, the secondary school is cur- 
rently facing great pressure to expand 
rather than contract the traditional form 
of vocational training. It ma}' well accede 
to these pressures, but It should at the 
same time move toward the future. 

A second broad implication of these 
patterns of change is that the content 
of appropriate vocational education can 
only be defined in conjunction with all 
those who contribute to projections of 
the future - the physical and social 
services as well as the educator. Their 
skills should be brought to bear, together 
with educators, in appraislngthe current 
evidence of future needs and their Impli- 
cations for education. For example, a 
program of vocational education should 
surely be tested against projections of 
manpower requirements and social 
change. This will Involve a greater com- 
munication among relevant disciplines 
than is now characteristic. 

It will also require of the non-educa- 
tors a great sense of responsibility to 
serve education in these ways. Econo- 
mists are just beginning to develop ef- 
fective techniques for projecting the oc- 
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cupational structure of manpower re- 
quirements and to relate them to edu- 
cational preparation. Other social ser- 
vices ..an contribute to the process of 
developing the capacity to adapt, to see 
new opportunities and to respond to 
them. \Ve need a concerted effort to 
extend educational capacity In this 
broader context of vocational education. 



Several Goals for Education 

final implication of changing need 
Is the Increasing necessity of relating 
the vocational objectives of education 
to the other purposes of the educational 
system. For reasons already Implied, 
no aspect of education can be purely 
v^ocational in the functional sense. Con- 



sequently there is a gre^t deal of com- 
plementarity between /ccatlonal tmd 
non-vocational objectives. There are, 
however, some conflicts and these cannot 
be resolved until they are identified. 
Their identification and priority deter- 
mination is one purpose of educational 
planning. Decisions concerning the 
choice of curriculum .and technique 
should be made in the broad perspective 
of multiple goals rather than in the 
light of a narrow vocational need. 



We need, I believe, to place greater 
weight on the Importance of curricula 
design in the framework of prescribed 
educational goals and greater effort on 
Improving the technology and thus the 
productivity of education in meeting 
them. The great stock of scientific know- 
ledge relating to communication is 



applied in every other aspect of modern 
life but has not really penetrated into 
the classroom. Wliile it has extended the 
range of experience it has not produced 
the larger classroom that vocational and 
other aspects of education for the future 
will require. 

In this preliminarj statement, I have 
■shiftt i the emphasis away from the 
tratiitional aspects of vocational con- 
cern. This was not completely inten- 
tional. We have vocational problemsoia 
traditional order in this .society and we 
are approaching them in traditional 
ways. Perhaps this is all that we can do 
at the moment, Imt it will certainly not 
lit adequ.itc for the future. We have come 
to the tnd of vocational education as we 
iuivc inlirprctcd it in the past. We now 
f.ict. .1 new clientele, a need for a new 
product, and a much larger purpose than 
in the past. 
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Planning lor an Ellectivo 
work Force 




C. I). ‘'Charles" !>luinnon as 
President of his ( orporalion 
is keenly aware of the rela- 
tionship of company surriral 
and worker productivity. Lo- 
cated in the heart of the 
largest industrial complex 
in .America, he i.s sensitive 
to the ehandes taking place 
in work, lie believes the 
schools of America will de- 
sign and operate a compre- 
hensive plan both for oeeu- 
pational competence and 
enterprising citizenship and 
gives generously of himself 
in support of both. 



It is a privilege for me to share in 
this conference, for I am very interested 
in the improvement and development of 
vocational education. I am pleased that 
the Educational Research Council has 
decided to launch into this phase of our 
educational program. 

The Council has demonstrated ability 
to lead, to engage in research and devel- 
opment, 8Jid to be productive. I am sure 
that in due time the efforts of the Council 
staff and all others working with them 
will be productive in the area of voca- 
tional education. As I look out on the 
4 national scene there are few organized 
efforts ^that hold real promise to em- 
ployers. In the breadth and depth of 
this conference plan I am beginning to 
sense something of significance; and 
this is encouraging to me. 

To be asked to share under such 
circumstances, causes me to feel just 
a little bit humble. Perhaps I should 
admit, too, a little bit inadequate for 
so important a responsibility. I shall, 
however, do my best to outline come 
of the problems of management related 



to planning for an effective workforce. 

I did not select the topic for this paper. 
It was given to me. There is in the title 
one key word, namely, effective. This 
word gives me plenty of latitude for one 
short talk. It is very significant, and 
much of what I have to say will center 
on its meaning to management. 



Vocational Training Limited 

In recent months I have been engaged 
in a series of meetings and studies 
related to vocational education. What I 
have learned has confirmed many of my 
suspicions. 

Factually it can be said that few public 
school systems in this state have insti- 
tuted vocational education programs. It 
also can be said that few systems 
throughout the nation have instituted pro- 
grams. Before the enactment of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, ten 
times as much money was spent in the 
United States on school lunch programs 
as on vocational training, and 45% of- 
this was used to teach farming. In many 
areas where vocational high schools have 
been tried, they were found lacking in 
the quality of training necessary for 
advancement in employment. 



Apprenticeships Drop 

The availability of vocational educa- 
tion is not our only source of concern. 
If we examine the apprentice program 
we find a tremendous drop in enrollment. 
The number of registered apprentices in 
1950 was 260,000. Today it is 159,000. 

Look at the federal statistics for this 
program for 1962: 



Active at the beginning of 155,500 

the year 

New Registrations 55,400 

Completions 25,900 

Cancellations 26,400 

Active at the end of the year 158,600 



The rate of dropout in the apprentice 
program in 1962 exceeded the rate of 
dropouts in our high schools for that 
year. 

As a manager planning for an effective 
work force this is not a very encouraging 
picture. 

I am not here to complain or to blame. 
Unlike a few of my colleagues, I have no 
feeling that the school systems of 
America are at fault. When one examines 
the contribution of education to our na- 
tional well-being, one can only feel a 
sense of great achievement. The school 
administrators, the teachers, the school 
boards, and the American people have 



done a remarkable job. Compare their 
efforts with those of any other nation 
on earth. 

New Frame of Reference 

We cannot, however, coast on past 
performance. Total expenditures on edu- 
cation have increased slowly in com- 
parison to expenditures on public wel- 
fare. As a result, the Federal 
Government has enacted some emergen- 
cy measures relating to vocational edu- 
cation, and appropriated hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The Federal Govern- 
ment has also enacted the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and I doubt that 
anyone yet understands the full impact 
of this measure. 

As a representative of management I 
would like to spend just a little more 
time on the development of a frame of 
reference before I get into specifics. 
The specifics I w'ant to talk about may 
have a different meaning if I fail to 
place them in a proper frame of refer- 
ence. 

School administrators in America, 
through their Educational Policies Com- 
mission, published a report in 1937 
entitled “The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy.” I would 
like to quote a few choice headings from 
Chapter 1 of this report. While I am 
reading let your minds run in free 
association. 

“CIRCUMSTANCES CALL UPON EDU- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP TO RECON- 
SIDER ITS POSITION AND OBLIGA- 
TIONS IN SOCIETY. 

“THE WORLD WAR PROFCUNDLY DIS- 
TURBED THE SOCIAL ORDER OF 1914. 



“THE MECHANIZATION AND URBAN- 
IZATION OF ECONOMY HAD ALREADY 
RAISED PROBLEMS. 

“SOCIETY HAD BEGUN TO SHIFT 
HEAVY BURDENS TO THE SCHOOLS. 

“YET EDUCATION OPERATES LARGE- 
LY WITHIN THE FRAME OF EARLIER 
CONCEPTIONS OF SOCIAL NEEDS. 

“SO ADJUSTMENT TO CONTEMPO- 
RARY CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BECOMES IMPERATIVE. 

“THIS ADJUSTMENT MUST BE MADE 
IN THE TERMS OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 

“THE CENTER OF OBSERVATION IS 
IN SOCIETY, NOT MERELY IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION.” 

In respect to this last heading I must 
quote the body of the text that follows, 

“It is not enough, therefore, to fix 
attention on professional conceptions of 



education alone. Observations must also 
be taken from the center of society, for 
education, government, economy, and 
culture are parts of the same thing. 
Hence a paradox. If educators are to 
make wide and real the reach of their 
theory and practice, they must step over 
the boundaries drawn by their profession 
and consider the unity of things. By 
concentrating affections on their sphere 
of special Interest, they will separate 
education from the living body of society. 
Important as are the methods and pro- 
cedures of education, they are means, 
not ends; and the ends themselves are 
linked with the genius, spirit, and pur- 
poses of the society in which education 
functions, by which It Is sustained, vi- 
talized, and protected. Yet in stepping 
over the boundaries of their profession 
to find their bearings, educators are at 
the same time compelled, b’ the nature 
of their obligations, to hold last to those 
values of education which endure amid 
the changes and exigencies of society.” 

In the conclusion of the chapter, five 
guiding principles are set forth by which 
to discover apositlon and chart a course. 



“1. Public education is anchored in the ‘ 
history of American civilization and 
at any given moment operates within 
the accumulated heritage of that 
civilization. 

“2. Every system of thought and prac- 
tice In education is formulated with 
some reference to the Ideas and 
Interests dominant or widely cher- 
ished In society at the time of its 
formulation. 

“3. Once created and systematized, any 
program of educational thought and 
practice takes on professional and 
Institutional stereotypes, and tends 
to outlast even profound changes In 
the society in which It assumed its 
original shape. 

”4. Any restatement of educational ob- 
jectives and responsibilities which 
is rooted In reality takes into ac- 
count the nature of professional 
obligations and makes adjustments 
to cope with the major changes 
wrought in society since the last 
general reckoning in education. 

”5. Any statement of educational objec- 
tives and responsibilities that is 
not merely theoretical involves a 
quest for the institutional forms 
and operating practices through 
which education can best attain its 
ends.” 

In attempting to ascertain the ends of 
education I have turned to another report 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
entitled “The Central Purpose of Ameri- 
can Education,” published in 1961. I 
found these statements in the Foreword: 



“Education must be interfused with 
the process of thinking and the attitude 
of thoughtfulness. Our commitment, 
therefore, is not to narrow and exclusive 
intellectualism but rather to a program 
of education which is suffused with cre- 
ativeness and innovation. 

“We most emphatically reject the idea 
that a few should be educated and that 
the majority should lie trained. We say, 
on the contrary, that all have latent, 
unrealized powers of creativity. Our 
emphasis on thinking as a central out- 
come of education stresses the perva- 
siveness of rationality in all the purposes 
of education.” 

WTiat are the purposes of education? 
Turning tne pages I think I can sum them 
up briefly. 

1. To develop the ability to think, 

2. To develop a reasoned awareness of 
the value of mental and physical 
fitness, 

3. To develop worthy home membership, 

4. To develop vocational competence, 

5. To develop effective citizenship, 

6. To develop worthy use of leisure, and 

7. To develop ethical character. 

These are the things which guide you. 
Now let me turn to me. 

WTien I was invited to make this talk 
I was told that you wanted to know what 
management in industry and business Is 
looking for in the youth and adults who 
graduated from our school programs. 
Here I am as one from management In 
industry: one representative from the 
society with which you are pledged to 
work. 

While I am very Interested In the 
outcomes of education, especially those 
that have to do with occupational com- 
petence, I am not sure that I can make 
the statement that will be the final 
answer. I am, however, willing to offer 
my best thinking and to share in the 
discussion of the statement. 



Corporate Work Requires Discipline 

As President of a small corporation 
I can assure you that I am very close 
daily to what makes our operation go. 

; The factors of successful operation are, 
in large part, common to small and 
large corporations. What I shall have 
to say will be, T believe, common to 
companies of all sizes. 

,\s a manager I am aware that In our 
nation almost all remunerative work, 
except that of government, is done 



through corporate organization. The 
basic tool we use in the development and 
operation is a private capital dollar. 

As a manager I must exercise the 
discipline through which the Integrity 
of the private capital dollar can be 
maintained. Under our system this dis- 
cipline is absolutely necessary. 

Just as management must respect the 
discipline of capitalization so must the 
other workers in the corporate unit 
tender their respect. Every worker, 
regardless of his role, must be conscious 
that his efforts must fit Into the discipline 
of the corporate whole or he cannot be 
used. 

I am also aware that there is a business 
discipline to the operation of schools. 
You may express this In words different 
from mine but the truth is there never- 
theless. 

You and I have something in common. 
In administrative responsibility we can- 
not ignore the disciplines within which 
we work. In my business, failure to 
operate by this discipline can only result 
in disaster. 

You and I might be compared to the 
public health officer who, knowing of 
the movement of a virus toward his 
community , went fishing Instead of facing 
the problem with his people. Facing a 
problem may mean hard work. It may 
mean unpopularity for a spell. But failure 
to face the discipline required in a 
situation is a serious dereliction of duty. 
What makes the physician, the educator 
and the manager professional Is the 
ability to face a problem intelligently 
and objectively. 

This is the first requirement of man- 
agement in planning for an effective work 
force. Having faced the question, one 
then can produce an analysis of the work 
which is to be done. 



Machines or Men 

When the work breakdown is com- 
pleted, management then applies ma- 
chines or human beings to It. In applying 
one or the other, the capital investment 
In the machine or worker must be con- 
sidered. The machine or the worker may. 
need further adaptations to reach the 
level where their productivity can be 
described as profitable. 

The Increased need for training in 
corporations demonstrates that most 
workers now enter work short of the 
requirement of profitable output. The 
rise of corporate spending for training 
’’alses many questions. This is one ques- 
tion which will not be resolved today. 
The people Involved will probably want 
to air this question thoroughly before 
agreeing to any program. I am simply 
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sharpening this point in order that you 
might make a mental note to remember 
it. 

I personally have some strong con- 
victions about some of this training done 
within corporations. Some of the atti- 
tudes about work, profit, productivity, 
etc., in my opinion, need to be developed 
long before people reach adulthood, and 
these are now reasonable responsibili- 
ties to be assigned to schools. 

A fundamental change has taken place 
in our society. No longer is the parent, 
or the craftsman down the street, the 
vocational educator of the day. On the 
contrary,.., the schools of America are 
being challenged to produce, for every 
person, a program of occupational prep- 
aration umrecedented in the history of 
our land./ 

You are here to face this question and 
so am I. You are here because your 
professional conscience tells you there 
Is a job to be done. I am here to share 
what I can so that you might thirik about 
what I, as a manager, have to say about 
an effective work force. Let me then 
proceed a step further. 



Profit Necessary 

My first consideration as a person who 
operates a business for profit is that the 
capital dollars, to which I referred, be 
invested to produce sufficient revenue to 
cover the cost of wages, the benefits that 
go along with wages, the consumable 
supplies, the overhead, and the neces- 
sary profit. I repeat, necessary profit, 
for without it neither my business nor 
any other profit corporation can survive. 

Digressing momentarily, even gov- 
ernment would feel the pinch if corporate 
business did not realize a profit, bi 1964 
the Departrnent of Commerce reported 
that Uncle Sam took 45% of the profits, 
and this totaled more than 22 billion 
dollars. Approximately one third of cor- 
porate profits were paid as dividends. 
Profit is not bad. It is an integral part 
of our operations and must be respected 
by all workers. 



Productivity of Individual 

In its operation, a corporation spends 
for many things. The most variable item 
in a corporation such as ou;rs is labor. 
It is not the rate of wages per man hour 
about which I am talking. Rather it is the 
productivity of the individual person 
which varies. Perhaps I should not bring 
up this question, for in some circles this 
is a delicate matter. To some people it 
is nasty to even suggest that the produc- 
tivity of workers should be considered. 
All I can say to you is that within the 
conditions of corporate work it cannot 
be ignored. It is the factor that most 



affects the cost of whatever corporations 
have to sell^ln planning for an effective 
work force, management must select the 
people who have the productivity or, at 
least, have the potential for productivity. 

The productivity of each worker must 
be measured in terms of quality and 
quantity. This is not always easy to 
measure but nevertheless measurements 
must be made. When workers become 
productive they do not object to mea- 
surement. In fact, I think most good 
producers like to be measured. 

I would like to make it very clear that 
as a manager I am not trying to bulldoze 
or be punitive to any person under my 
supervision. As a worker, neither do I 
want to be unfair to myself. What I am 
trying to explain is that every person in 
corporate work must be conscious of the 
productivity rate of his efforts. 

Why is this so important? To deter- 
mine the price of our products, we must 
consider, in addition to the cost of direct 
man-hours, the cost of benefits. In round 
figures this adds up to a minimum of 
14% of the man-hour cost. Included are 
paid holidays, insurance, vacation pay, 
coffee breaks, state and federal unem- 
ployment compensation insurance, and 
the employer’s share of the federal old 
age survivors insurance. These are 
musts and in certain instances it is 
necessary to add other items. 

In addition, consider the impact of 
absenteeism on productivity. Keep in 
mind that I am not here to complain. I 
am only talking about the facts of life 
in a production shop operating within the 
discipline of corporate work. 

One must recognize, too, that the best 
organized plans do not always pan out. 
There are bad days in the plant. The 
source of the trouble on these days may 
be within the corporate organization or 
outside. It may even be both within and 
without. In other words, human perfor- 
mance, within or without, sometimes 
fails. The ups and downs must be ab- 
sorbed and, in the end, productivity must 
be profitable. Hourly rates are not re- 
duced on these bad days but the produc- 
tivity loss must be recognized. 

Discussion of this point suggests that 
the roles of lead personnel, foremen, 
supervisors, sub-managers and manag- 
ers be considered in vocational prepara- 
tion. Organization of work and coordina- 
tion of the total productive effort are 
aspects of education that cannot be 
ignored. 



Human Motivation 

To the list of factors which relate to 
worker behavior add lack of interest or 
lack of motivation. Teachers in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college class- 
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rooms have this same problem. With a 
chuckle, management could probably 
blame the teachers for graduating their 
problems to industry and business on the 
assumption that somehow we can work 
out the problems. We may work out a 
few behavioral problems but more often 
we have to solve them by termination 
of the work arrangement. 

In planning an effective work force, 
management is essentially planning a 
productive work force. To have to con- 
tend with a host of behavioral problems, 
especially some we are not organ! zed to 
deal with, forces us to look for solutions 
elsewhere. We are lookingto the schools 
for many of the solutions and we are 
hopeful that schools will be able to go 
all out in the development of programs 
of preparation for occupational compe- 
tence.. 



Minimum Qualifications 

Before I move to the next phase let 
me summarize what, in effect, I am 
saying to you. The rock bottom quali- 
fications of a worker at any level, or 
in any kind of work, is reasonable ad- 
justment. Add to this some Insight into 
the nature of how corporations function, 
a desire to learn, some maturity in his 
enthusiasm, and a sense of ethical re- 
sponsibility. Referring back to the quota- 
tions from the Educational Policies 
Commission, it would appear reasonable 
for me to expect the school to assume 
seriously,* and with public support, re- 
sponsibility for achieving these mini- 
mum qualifications of workers. 

How best to achieve these minimum 
goals I will leave to you and others. __ 
I will say, though, that management is 
interested in the achievement of these 
goals and would be willing to support 
your efforts to realize them. The fact 
that the schools do some very good work 
with the cooperation of some of the 
parents should not he Ignored. What we 
are, in effect, saying, is that we would 
like to see these characteristics in a 
very large percent of the graduates of 
our educational programs. 

Now let us turn to the question of 
specific skills and abilities for specific 
jobs. Finding workers with these spe- 
cifics has rapidly become a very serious 
problem. Management has found it nec- 
essary to engage in extensive training 
or to proselytism in order to man their 
jobs. The cost of this training has to be 
covered by revenue from production. 
The company engaged in training, sooner 
or later, may find that competitively it 
has priced itself out of the market. 

The major part of these specific skills 
and abilities could be included in the 
programs of the schools. I am not 
suggesting how they should be admin- 
istered, but I am suggesting that prepa- 
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ration for specific skills and abilities, 
common to the needs of industry and 
business in a given area of work, could 
well be incorporated into the educational 
program. 

In the past, some of this has been 
assumed by the vocational programs. 
The extent of these programs is far too 
narrow in the light of today’s needs. 
Many of the programs started decades 
ago are now obsolete and might well be 
terminated. Some are being terminated. 



Realism Necessary 

In dealing with specific skills and 
abilities there are many peoole of promi- 
nence who are saying, in effect, you have 
to have a college degree to go to work. 
These people seem to be trying to outdo 
each other on this statement. 

Certainly we need all the college edu- 
cation and even advanced education we 
can give, but this is not how management 
faces a work assignment. 

Management is very conscious of the 
need to analyze the work and to organize 
It according to specific skills and abili- 
ties. It is ridiculous to pay $10 an hour 
In direct labor for work that currently 
should not cost more than $2.50 an hour. 
Corporations survive on their ability to 
appropriately assign the work so that 
costs do not get out of hand. 

Even with numerical control, the same 
principles apply. As school administra- 
tors you know that the return on the cost 
of training varies considerably. This is 
true even when professionally trained 
educators do the job. When the training 
Is done by non-professional educators 
the return on the investment is less. 
For this^ reason, too, I think it is rea- 
sonable for management to look to the 
educators to do the job.. 



Proprietary Training 

When it comes to certain specific 
skills and abilities peculiar to a cor- 
poration, I doubt that we will be asking 
the schools to do this preparation. On 
the contrary, we might arrange privately 
for educational, psychological, engi- 
neering, or other personnel to assist us 
in doing this training. This is a kind of 
training we can well afford and some of 
it may even be proprietary. 

The general personal development and 
the specific skills and abilities common 
to a work area can best be assigned to 
the educators. When we recognize that 
some of our efforts at training are in 
vain, either because of lack of interest 
on the part of the employee, or because 
he thinks that it is beneath his dignity 
to take instruction from persons not 
trained as educators, we must recognize 



that we are not skilled in human behavior 
or learning. I would dare a comment 
that it IS too late to wait until the final 
da>s to change many of the attitudes 
which are manifest in people who apply 
for W'ork. I would think you must start 
as early as possible in building attitudes 
and insights. 

You Can rest assured that experienced 
management weighs heavily the question 
of who shall be trained. The investment 
IS not likely to be made unless the re- 
turns from training promise a greater 
productivity in the worker and can be 
justified to the corporation. 

The customers of our corporation pay 
only for quality merchandise delivered 
on time at a price competitive with 
others offering the same service. 

In the last ten months our company 
has hired twelve new persons. Only 
six of these remain in our employ at 
this time. Only one of these six can be 
rated as top skilled. Two others show 
promise and in a reasonable length 
of time will become skilled. With such 
a poor proportion of return you can see 
why w'e are interested in a professional 
preparation job being done. Our troubles 
are general in industry and business and 
I’m sure you’ll find a readiness to work 
for some relief. With joint concern, 
management in industry and business and 
the educational leaders could do much 
to solve the problem of worker attitudes 
and worker productivity. 

I am not unmindful that home, too, 
plays an important part in attitude for- 
mation and I am assuming that our 
educational systems must also take into 
account this factor. 

It is important, too, that I make it 
very clear that I am not restricting my 
remarks to workers paid wages or com- 
missions. My remarks apply to all work- 
ers in corporate work and I would think 
should apply in all remunerative work. 

As I reflect upon our industrial and 
business development in America, I be- 
come conscious that much of our pro- 
gram has been the outgrowth of our 
efforts to overcome adversity. We have 
become affluent, and business is pres- 
ently doing well. It appears we want 
everything we can get for our offspring 
and that we frown on the thought that 
any of them should toil or struggle or 
learn to deal with uncertainty. 

I am not suggesting that we return to 
the horse and buggy days. On the con- 
trary, technological advances have 
brought new days and new ways. They 
promise even better things. 



Attitude of Management 

Management in American business and 
industry has become, in recent years. 



more and more interested in the im- 
provement of individual productivity, 
William Blackle, President, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, in the foreword of a 
1963 publication of the American Man- 
agement Association states the concern 
very precisely. I quote: 

“The business executive’s major ob- 
jective is to achieve a better ratio of 
output to input in each element of busi- 
ness activity; that is, to make each 
element more profitable. This may be 
done by increasing the output or by 
reducing the input, and increased profit 
resolves itself in simpler terms to 
‘more for less.’ The answer is pro- 
ductivity, and it finds its most common 
expression in terms of output per man- 
hour. 

“Money is only the common denomina- 
tor or measure of the elements which 
go into the productivity equation. The 
basic causes of productivity lie in factors 
which go beyond their purely economic 
aspects insofar as they deal with the 
utilization of time. But time is of sig- 
nificant value only to people, and any 
study of productivity becomes, there- 
fore, one in which the factors of produc- 
tion are related to people at work. The 
matter is, accordingly, one which must 
necessarily encompass human rela- 
tions.’’ 

The reason for Mr. Blackie’s concern 
is found in a later paragraph in the same 
foreword. I quote: 

“Tlie authors also show a keen appre- 
ciation of the importance of productivity 
as a broader matter of business survival, 
and they extend their thinking to its 
effects upon the economic vitality of a 
nation and its individual citizens. In this 
way they bring out the undeniable fact 
that gains in productivity convey benefits 
far beyond the immediate improvement 
upon a particular job. Furthermore, they 
recognize that in the increasingly com- 
petitive world markets of the near future 
the race is going to be won by those who 
can best utilize all the resources at 
their command. This is already be- 
coming apparent in many industries 
which are finding that if they cannot 
gain strength through their own ability 
to export, they will surely be weakened 
by competitive imports into ‘third’ and 
even home markets. From such facts the 
authors develop well the significance of 
the manager as one whose business is 
improvement. The job is not to spend 
less but to spend more - provided It be 
more productive.’’ 

In planning for an effective work force, 
management in Industry and business 
will look in every conceivable direction 
for assistance that is needed. The disci- 
pline of corporate work teaches the man- 
ager to plan with care. As an officer he 
Is not benevolent. On the contrary, a 
successful manager is crystal clear in 
all phases of the discipline of corporate 



work and when he hires people he does 
so with this discipline in mind. 

In planning for an effective work force 
one starts with an examination of the 
work the corporation will be doing. It 
is necessary to recognize the minor or 
major adjustments in procedure that 
must take place. In addition, the corpora- 
tion may be planning on developing one 
or more new work areas. 

Obviously, management will utilize its 
existing staff as much as possible. It 
may be necessary to upgrade staff to 
keep the corporation highly productive. 

In filling most vacancies and new posi- 
tions, recruitment will be done outside 
the corporation. Whenever we are hiring 
into the corporation our concerns grow. 
Few of the people who are interviewed 
have had any preparation for entry into 
the field of work. When I say “few” I 
mean far less than 1 out of 5. What 
concerns me even more is that very, 
very few of the people have any insight 
into or appreciation of the discipline of 
corporate work. 

I am sure that what I am saying will 
apply to most employers in industry and 
business. Add to this the attitudes ex- 
pressed and the manifestations of ab- 
normal behavior of the applicants. 
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Employers have become concerned, 
and their concern is not confined to any 
graduating group. Some employers 
blame the schools and colleges. I do 
not. I take the position that our vocational 
preparation programs have been non- 
existent in most schools and very limited 
in others. Employers have no grounds to 
complain about schools until they have 
given support to the development of a 
comprehensive program of occupational 
preparation for all youth and adults. 

In planning for an effective workforce 
it is necessary to examine the total job 
to be done. Management, sub-manage- 
ment, supervision, and other v/orkers 
must all be included. In addition to this 
breakdown by levels of responsibility one 
can divide the work into major classes, 
from sales and contract procurement 
on the one hand, to charging the customer 
for products manufactured or services 
rendered on the other. Some of these 
kinds of work are harder to man than 
others. As one examines the problems 
of manning each kind of work it becomes 
apparent that business and industry have 
a few problems to face up to.'^Take sales 
for example. This work is becoming 
more and more complex. It is important 
to the company and it is essential. A 
part of our sales practice in this country 
has slipped to a low ebb. This part makes 
the newspapers quite steadily. This bad 
part seems to contaminate sales work 



and increases the problem of procure- 
ment of persons for this work. 

The problem of recruitment of sales 
personnel goes far beyond the bad side 
of the problem. Sales have largely been 
remunerated on the basis of a commis- 
sion. It is hard to find people who will 
venture into such a basis for remunera- 
tion even when the rates of return are 
promising. 

In planning for an effective workforce 
all is not good and all is not bad. We do 
have a serious problem to face if we are 
to keep competitive. Many changes in 
work have taken place, and we have not 
adjusted fully to these changes. Addition- 
al changes are taking place, and more 
will obviously take place. The lag should 
not alarm us. 

1 am pleased that the Educational Re- 
search Council has moved into the field 
of occupational preparation. Somehowor 
other I hope some financial support will 
be forthcoming so that a comprehensive 
study may be made. 

V/hen a plan has been blueprinted it 
should be possible to proceed in an 
orderly way to provide the educational 
program necessary for the occupational 
preparation of all youth and adults and 
to assume that industry and business 
in Greater Cleveland can flourish. 
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vocalional-TeGhnical Education 
In me Light ot our Knowledge 
ot Human Behavior 




Ralph II. Ojcmann - a national 
leader in the field of ( hild 
behavior and development. 
Well known for his contribu- 
tions in the fields of educa- 
tional research, psychology , 
mental hygiene, family rela- 
tions,' and school administra- 
tion. Keenly interested in 
successful work experience 
as a means to mental health, 
his theory of “cau.sal orienta- 
tion to the social environ- 
ment” may have considerable 
hearing on the problem of 
improved productivity of work- 
ers. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Ojemann 
was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 
1929. Presently he is a pro- 
fessor in the Institute of 
Child Behavior and Develop- 
ment at the State University 
of Iowa. He also serves as 
Consultant to the Educational 
Research Council. 



To formulate the suggestions that be- 
havioral science has to offer for the 
area of vocational-technical education 
and in particular for the problem of 
developing a creative adaptable work 
force it is helpful to begin with some 
basic behavioral science knowledge. Be- 
havior can be thought of as a product 
restilting from a motivating force Inter- 
acting with the available Ideas, skills, 
Intelligence, emotional patterns and en- 
ergy which the organism possesses at 
the moment. In other words, we can 
think of behavior as a resultant of an 
Interaction of several factors. A con- 
venient way of conceptualizing the fac- 
tors underlying behavior is to think of 



some nervous Impulse or force which 
Is set up In the nervous system and this 
force is processed through the system 
into action utilizing the organization of 
the system at that time. The organization 
of the system can be thought In terms 
of skills which the organism possesses. 
Ideas It has developed, attitudes that 
have been formed. 

Among the motivating forces operating 
in human behavior, we can llstanumber 
pertinent to our discussion here. The 
individual is so constructed that he can 
develop feelings of insecurity in certain 
situations, these feelings are unpleasant. 
He will use whatever resources in the 
form of ideas, skills, energy that are 
available to him to remove the feeling. 
Similarly, there are feelings of self- 
respect, personal worth, amounting to 
something, being an individual in one’s 
own right. There are hunger feelings, 
sex feelings, and impulses to activity. 

4 The problem of life is to find methods 
of dealing with thdse feelings that will 
help the individual to continue to live 
with others and with himself throughout 
lii'e. Each of the feelings can be satisfied 
in many different ways. Each of the 
alternative ways tends to have certain 
effects. The problem is to find those 
ways that tend to have the effect of 
enabling the individual to continue to 
develop. ' 



Productive Work Meaningful 

One way of developing a feeling of 
self-respect or of being an individual 
in one’s own right is to do work that 
is recognized as productive, work that 
is challenging. Other ways of achieving 
a feeling of amounting to something are 
to dominate others, to push others do^^^ 
to develop some special skills or abrl^- 
ties having value in the culture In which 
the individual lives. There are many 
more ways. 

The individual who through a combina- 
tion of circumstances inherits more ma- 
terial resources than he needs to buy his 
life necessities and luxuries does not 
have to find a job to live as far as his 
food, clothes, and shelter are concerned. 
But 'he may 'find that merely spending 
money given to him is not challenging 
unless he can understand the special 
contribution he Is making. Thus, even 
the multimillionaire, unless he finds 
some way to make a productive con- 
tribution that is in his own right, may 
become frustrated, bored, or “fed-up” 
with life. 

It thus appears that most everyone 
in order to continue as a person of self- 
respect and personal worth and not 
only to meet the basic necessities of 
food, clothes, and shelter has to find 
some work — some way to make a con- 
tribution that he feels is wrought through 
his own efforts. 
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Work Defined 

By work here is meant some activity 
which the individual carries on for some 
extraneous reward. This extraneous re- 
ward is not necessarily money. These 
may be non-remuneratlve work. The 
extraneous reward may be money, sat- 
isfaction in having helped someone or 
done something for someone that the 
Individual considers significant. In con- 
trast to work, play is something that is 
done to amuse oneself. Work is effort 
expended in doing or making something. 
There is “a something” other than self- 
amusement. 

The sense in which we are using the 
word “work” includes mental labor as 
well as physical labor. When we say 
that each individual has the problem of 
finding some work we do not mean 
manual labor only. The college student 
has the problem of finding the avenues 
through which he can achieve signifi- 
cance in his own right and as we have 
seen one of the common avenues of 
achieving this is to make a- contribution 
that he feels is wrought through his own 
efforts. Work is one of the avenues 
through which the individual can develop 
himself as an individual. 

In order to achieve the satisfaction of 
being an individual of significance in 
one’s own right, it will help if the work 
the individual undertakes is something 
that he can learn to do well. If he selects 
something that he cannot learn to do 
well he will tend to meet an increasing 
amount of frustration. Thus, each person 
has the task of becoming aware of his 
own abilities and interests — of what he 
can learn to do well — of finding himself. 



Discovering Talents 

In addition to finding what he can learn 
to do with competence, he has to be able 
to see the significance of whatever work 
his talents suggest that he can learn with 
competence. If he does not feel the sig- 
nificance of the work he has chosen, if 
he does not see how it fits into the scheme 
of things and what contribution it makes 
to living, he may not be able to achieve 
the self-respect or personal worth which 
his personality growth appears to re- 
quire. 

Thus, we have alreacLy two suggestions 
for a program of vocational-technical 
education. Young men or women have to 
be helped to find their talents — what 
they can learn to do with reasonable 
competence. They also have to learn 
enough about occupations so they can 
see how what they can contribute fits 
into the pattern of development of soci- 
ety. Unless one feels the contribution 
that his work makes to the development 
of himself and others, he cannot achieve 
a sense of being an individual of signifi- 
cance. 



Occupational Changes 

The matter of learning the contribution 
an occupation makes as well as the find- 
ing of one’s talents is complicated by a 
fact with which we are ^1 familiar; 
namely, that occupations change, some- 
times change rapidly, and their role in 
society may change. The role in society 
may change so extensively that a whole 
occupation or group of occupations may 
disappear. In some cases the demand 
for an occupation may decrease almost 
to the vanishing point onlj' to reappear 
again at a later time. 

We are familiar with changes. The 
problem is how can a yoimg person 
develop pride in his work if he has to 
prepare for its decline or disappear- 
ance? Somehow we have to incorporate 
into our scheme something which will 
help him understand what the potential 
changes are, why they occur, how he can 
see them coming and not only prepare 
for them but take advantage of them. 
Somehow being aware of changes has 
to become a challenge rather than a 
prelude to defeat if the individual is 
to grow in self-respect and personal 
significance. To wake up one morning 
and find that one’s work is no longer 
needed obviously can be a serious blow 
to the young person’s sense of worth. 

To solve this problem, our knowledge 
of human behavior, both that of relating 
to individual development and to societal 
development, suggests some possible 
approaches. To understand changes, why 
and how they occur and how to prepare 
for them, it seems very helpful if we 
start with the basic contribution a given 
type of work makes to human develop- 
ment. It appears helpful to keep in mind 
that every occupation arose, developed, 
to provide something that men felt they 
needed or desired. 

For example, consider the carriage 
maker of some years ago. For what 
purpose were carriages developed? What 
problem in human development were they 
designed to help solve? The basic prob- 
lem was that of transportation. Car- 
riages made it possible for people to 
get around with less energy and greater 
speed than by walking. Man felt less 
boimd by — less at the mercy of — the 
physical distances in their environment. 
Man’s security, sense of accomplish- 
ment, were involved in achieving free- 
dom from or control over physical dis- 
tance. The carriage maker, the harness 
maker, the livery stable man all felt 
they were individuals of significance. 

But the motivat.ng forces and t’.ie 
abilities of man including his imagination 
and intelligence which produced the 
carriage were still at wcrK. Man’s 
imagination could conceive of still great- 
er freedom from the constrictions of his 
physical environment. He could in imagi- 
nation see greater security and greater 



power if he could extend his conquest 
over physical distance. Thus, came the 
motor car, the propeller plane, the jet. 
He, who today or at any other time, past 
or future, has a job somewhere in the 
transportation industry needs to appre- 
ciate — to feel — the nature and signifi- 
cance of the basic problem of man’s 
struggle to free himself from the con- 
strictions of physical distance. 



Learning to Live with Change 

But what is more, it appears quite 
plausible that the worker could be taught 
in such a way that he will feel a challenge 
in helping man to solve this basic prob- 
lem — in having a part in working toward 
an ever more adequate solution of man’s 
problem, in doing his bit to help to free 
the human spirit from the barrier of 
physical distance. What I am leading up 
to propose is that in vocational educa- 
tional training that there be in there 
something which will help all children 
to learn what these basic occupations 
are for. 

But all of this raises at once a diffi- 
cult question. Usually only geniuses can 
invent. And today much of investigation 
requires resources in money and ma- 
terials that the vast majority of indi- 
viduals do not have. It will not be too 
difficult to suggest educative experi- 
ences to develop an appreciation of 
man’s basic problem in highly intelligent 
pupils. What about the vast majority of 
individuals? 



Lag in Education 

It seems to me these questions come 
about largely beca.use we have not really 
wrestled with education for change. 
There have been many conflicting pres- 
sures. We are all familiar with the 
craftsman who assumes that somehow 
hand finishing is superior to machine 
finishing. I suspect that in some cases 
it may be. But I also suspect in some 
cases that the craftsman himself derives 
so much satisfaction from the finishing 
activity that he is reluctant to g;lve it up. 
But this does not mean that the product 
is superior or that the craftsman cannot 
find other methods of continuing to build 
his sense of significance. 

Some of my photographic friends used 
to think that the light meter was inferior 
to the human ability to estimate light 
intensity. It is quite possible that it was 
when it was used without intelligence 
and skill and it is quite possible that the 
skill in estimating light intensity which 
they had developed over a long period of 
trial and error was of a high order. But 
this does not indicate what the artist plus 
the light meter could have developed nor 
does it recognize that the ordinary indi- 
vidual feels some inadequacy and frus- 
tration when he has to work without a 



light meter. Similiarly there were bound 
to be, there have been, and there will 
continue to be changes in the direction 
of making it possible for the ordinary 
individual to use a camera to recoi’d 
objects and events with more feelings 
of assurance and reduced frustration. 



Change is Needed 

Changes are not capricious. They 
arise from man’s attempt to live — to 
free himself from constriction and de- 
tail. In the process of finding more sat- 
isfying methods he may make mistakes 
and have to back-track. But this does 
not alter the basic underlying trend. 

This view of occupational change is 
.interesting when viewed in the light of 
the often reported nostalgic reactions 
to the old home town. Instead of looking 
upon the town as “the old place isn’t 
what it used to be’’ or “it is all so 
strange’’ it could be looked upon as a 
place where people have been living and 
striving for more satisfying ways and 
then seeking with interest an answer to 
the question “how have they been getting 
along in their attempts to live more 
effectively? What changes have they 
made and how have the changes helped 
them?’’ 

Note what we seem to be leading up 
to by way of educative experiences. Sup- 
pose in social studies and elsewhere in 
the curriculum, pupils studied not only 
how man lives in different parts of the 
world or what changes he has made, 
but suppose there was a good dose of 
why the changes were made, what stimu- 
lated the changes, what basic problems 
were the people under consideration try- 
ing to solve, how effective have their 
steps to date been, and what might be the 
next steps? This means that since an 
important part of vocational-technical 
education involves education for change 
and since the social studies and related 
parts of the curriculum of the regular 
high school are the logical places for the 
study of social change an integ^ral part 
of vocational-technical education is a 
social studies and related curriculum 
that helps all children — college bound 
and employment bound — to understand 
the elementary forces underlying 
change, to understand the dynamics of 
human development, to understand and 
appreciate man as he develops. 



Lesser Ability People 

But the problem of the lower ranges 
of intellectual and thinking ability is 
still with us. Granted that all pupils 
as they go through elementary and sec- 
ondary school begin to think in terms 
of the forces in human behavior and 
development, what about those who can 
not go very deeply in their understand- 
irtg? 



It seems to me it would be feasible to 
have in the plant, in the union, in the 
adult education program of the commu- 
nity, persons trained as adult educators 
who could become thoroughly familiar 
with the problem in depth and through 
small group discussions and small group 
conferences teach all workers the ele- 
ments of changes that are appearing or 
are beginning to appear and help each 
one in understanding, retraining, reloca- 
tion, whatever is needed. The strategy 
here is that of any good teaching — begin 
where the learner is and devise steps 
which are at once challenging to the 
learner but not too great to induce con- 
tinued failure. Through good teaching 
even the low in I.Q. to an extent can 
become aware of the elements of the 
problem of change as it affects their 
work and can see the need for guidance 
by their teachers and counselors into 
other ways of performing the work or 
into other types of work if the need for 
the particular activity under considera- 
tion is disappearing. Please note that 
this teaching and guidance would take 
place on the job, in afternoon classes, 
in evening conferences. 

We thus have a sequence in the educa- 
tion for understanding occupations and 
the changes they undergo. Beginning in 
the' elementary and secondary school 
there would be experiences concerned 
with learning about the nature and pur- 
pose of work in man’s development, the 
major families of occupations, and the 
method of thinking of occupations as 
representing basic problems which man 
is trying to solve with continued develop- 
ment and try-out of more satisfying 
methods for solving the problems. Be- 
fore the child gets very far in school, he 
would be thinking of occupations as ways 
of meeting societal needs which have the 
potential of continually evolving. These 
experiences would be provided for all 
children. 

Thus as each individual finds his tal- 
ents and enters upon an occupation there 
would be adult education facilities in his 
plant, in his union, in his community to 
help him to continue to grow with the 
occupation. 



Leadership Lag 

Under such an arrangement, there 
would be less likelihood that society will 
be caught with a severe shortage of 
technicians or other types of workers. 
Venn in his American Council on Educa- 
tion report points to a very critical 
shortage of technicians in a variety of 
fields. This should never have happened. 
It may be an indication of lack of leader- 
ship in analyzing the basic nature of 
occupational preparation. 

What we have suggested so far in 
vocational-technical education is essen- 
tially general or liberal education. Every 



child would learn the purpose and nature 
of work, the basic idea of the evolution 
of occupations, the importance of con- 
tinued growing with the occupation 
whether this be on the semi-skilled level 
or the professional level or at some point 
in-between. What we have suggested so 
far is for all children college-bound or 
not. This is also true for the professions. 



Specific Skills 

There are two additional aspects with 
which we have to deal before we can 
outline a suggested program for develop- 
ing a creative, adaptable work force. 
What about the training for the specific 
knowledge and skills which a given occu- 
pation represents especially the training 
of technicians? The second aspect re- 
lates to the question of human relation- 
ships of the worker. It has been said that 
more people lose their jobs because of 
failure to get along with other or be- 
cause of emotional conflicts at home or 
in the community. We shall review each 
aspect briefly. 

First, what about the training for spe- 
cific skills. It appears that as occupa- 
tions become more technical they re- 
quire more in the form of specialized 
knowledge. To service electronic de- 
vices, such as TV sets, computers, 
various control systems requires addi- 
tional basic knowledge of physics - of 
electricity. An instructor in auto-diesel 
technology put it this way: “When the 
students first come into my class, they 
think they are going to get a straight 
course in auto mechanics. Actually what 
they get is a laboratory course in phys- 
ics.” It seems to me one has to be 
careful not to prolong the preoccupation 
with theory with the result that one 
doesn’t have time to get fully acquainted 
with the application of theory as it is 
represented in the appliances which at 
that moment are in use and have to be 
serviced. But it appears that while there 
are some occupations for which the spe- 
cific skills can be taught in a short 
time, occupations seem to differ widely 
in this respect. The learner needs both 
the underlying theory as much as he can 
functionally learn and the applications 
as they are represented at the moment. 
This simultaneous growth in both theory 
and application will have to continue 
throughout life. It appears that one of 
the mistakes of the past has been to 
neglect the growth in theory after leaving 
school. You’ve got theory and you’ve got 
application. In some of the material Dr. 
Hamilton sent me, he pointed out that in 
some studies it has been shown that there 
is a fairly high proportion of college 
graduates, high school graduates too, 
but college graduates who had so much 
liberal education that they weren’t pre- 
pared for any particular type of occupa- 
tion. I think we have to get some kind of 
a combination here of growth in the 
theory and growth in the application. 



The applications grow at the moment, 
and pretty soon there will be some new 
applications, etc. In the training that is 
given to auto mechanics for example, 
there is a great deal of emphasis upon 
the applications at the moment, but 
along with that, to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the occupation, it seems to 
me that it is important for the individual 
to grow in some of the basic aspects 
there again. 

One problem in providing this spe- 
cialized occupation is the cost of equip- 
ment and instructor as it pertainq^to 
several of the vast varieties of tech- 
nologies now represented in our society. 

Since as we have seen a goodly portion 
of vocational-technical training involves 
liberal education, it may be that while 
the pupil is getting his background ma- 
terial in the purpose and nature of work 
in his high school curriculum, it maybe 
helpful to have him spend part of the day 
at a technical center or institute for the 
specialized training. In view of the con- 
siderable cost of equipment and staff for 
several of the technologies and in view 
of the importance of including the basic 
material on occupations and occupational 
changes, it may be that we should have 
high schools in the respective districts, 
as now, but with technical institutes each 
serving several or a good many high 
school areas. In any one high school 
there may not be many students for any 
particular technology. Also it may not be 
possible to have all the technologies in 
the same building. A system of technical 
centers each including one or more tech- 
nologies and each serving the students 
from a large area of many high school 
districts may be helpful. While this 
problem has come up in vocational edu- 
cation, it is not unique to vocational 
education. It is just because we haven’t 
recognized it. Now let me give you an 
example of what I mean. Suppose you 
have in your high school a child who is 
unusually gifted in writing. Now what 
would help that writer would be to be 
able to work with other writers, get their 
criticism, bat ideas back and forth, etc. 
O.K., it seems to me that some day we 
are going to come to it where highly 
talented individuals in all areas will' 
have some kind of arrangements where 
the individual high schools will con- 
tribute students to these special centers. 
A similar problem exists with respect 
to any specialized talent whether it is 
science, mathematics, art, music, dra- 
ma, writing. 



Continuity 

The particular aspect of this problem 
that our knowledge of human behavior and 
development suggests is not to separate 
or divorce completely the technical in- 
stitute from the high school or commu- 
nity college. The education in under- 
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standing work, changes, and so on cannot 
all be done at once, then dropped and the 
specific training in the technology take 
over. Both have to be continuous in 
school as well as after the so-called 
school years. A more developmental 
arrangement for the latter years of the 
high school appears to be having the 
student part time in high school and part 
time in the technical institute. 



No doubt there are many other aspects 
to this problem. 1 am presenting it from 
the standpoint of the development of the 
worker as viewed in the light of our 
knowledge of behavioral science. 



The other question we have to consider 
before bringing this together is that of 
the relations of the worker to his asso- 
ciates on the job, to his family and to 
himself. Interacting with others involves 
learning to understand and appreciate 
others, learning to consider alternative 
ways of dealing with situations and to 
examine alternatives in terms of their 
immediate and remote consequences. 
There is evidence that it helps a person 
in developing more satisfying relations 
with others if he can understand and 
appreciate the forces operating in the 
human situation. He can learn to under- 
stand more about the feelings and prob- 
lems of others and about his own feelings. 
He can learn more about how to work out 
the daily interactions in ways that help 
himself and others to grow. 



In this area, also, there is evidence 
that such education in behavioral science 
can profitably begin in the primary years 
and continue through the secondary 
school. It seems quite reasonable that it 
continues throughout life. The basic con- 
tribution of the education in behavioral 
science is to assist the individual in 
solving the daily problems in relation- 
ship with others and in guiding his own 
development. 



Worker Security 



An individual who has learned con- 
structive methods of achieving and en- 
hancing a feeling of security and self- 
respect in his daily living will have less 
need to use such methods as displacing 
aggression on the machine he is oper- 
ating or on the foreman who supervises 
him, or escaping the problem by going 
on a binge, or other non-constructive 
methods. If we combine in the same 
individual the ability to solve the dally 
personal problemb, a feeling of signifi- 
cance in the work he is doing and provide 
for him a work environment in which 
there is mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation between supervisor and work- 
man, we have a powerful motivation for 



productive work. There is a variety of 
evidence which supports the favorable 
effects on production of such conditions 
as planning with the worker, seeking his 
suggestions, working with him as a per- 
son in his own right. 



Defining Vocational Education 



Before we bring together the various 
suggestions we have touched on, it may 
be helpful to ask at this point, what 
concept of vocational-technical educa- 
tion have we been assuming. What is our 
definition of vocational-technical educa- 
tion. A partial definition would run some- 
what as follows: Vocational-technical 
education is that part of human develop- 
ment which has to do with finding one’s 
talents and using them to make a con- 
tribution to society for some essentially 
external rew'ard — some reward other 
than one’s own amusement. The contri- 
bution is made with such competence and 
with such understanding and appreciation 
of the significance of the contributions 
as to enable the individual and others 
to continue in development. In this defi- 
nition, I have implied that there is akind 
of continuum extending from elementary 
skills, or through vocational- technical 
skills and on into professional compe- 
tence. There are differences in the 
amount and kind of preparation they 
require but they, all require learning 
the purpose and nature of work, finding 
one’s talents, developing a facility for 
continued growth and learning the ele- 
ments of personal development. Thus, in 
a very real sense, they are all related. 



It may be helpful to keep our goal in 
mind. We are thinking of all persons, 
rich or poor, male or female, intel- 
lectually high or low. Our concern is 
to assist these persons to find their 
talents and to become motivated to make 
proficient use of their talents. We are 
concerned, too, that each person feel 
his work is purposeful to society and to 
himself. 



Educational Ingredients 



One ingredient of an educative pro- 
gram to achieve this goal is of expe- 
riences - readings, observations, labo- 
ratory exercies - to understand and ap- 
preciate the purpose or role of work in 
society and in their own lives. This 
involves some elementary economics, 
some elementary sociology, social psy- 
chology, anthropology. 

It involves a study of the effects of 
productivity and lack of it on the vitality 
of a nation, and the individual citizen 



and ultimately on the vitality of mankind. 
It would involve a study of the effects of 
the expenditure of human energy in con- 
flict, worry, serious frustration, bore- 
dom, inefficient methods versus its ex- 
penditure in challenging and constructive 
work. 

This would be for all students. It would 
expand as the pupil grows in his special- 
ized knowledge and skills. 

Is this vocational or technical educa- 
tion, or is this general education? Should 
this be in a separate vocational or 
technical institute or in the general 
school? We will deal with this point 
later but, I think, the answer is obvious. 

A second ingredient is an elementary 
understanding of and an appreciation of 
the major types of occupations - the 
major types of ways in which man is 
attempting to use work to help him live. 
This should include professional as well 
as skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 
It should include research, basic re- 
search, developmental research as well 
as occupations using or applying the 
findings of research. If you take abroad 
view of man’s work, you can identify two 
types of occupation: 1) research, 2) ap- 
plications of research. It should include 
occupations for women as well as men. 
It should include the homemaker as well 
as the lonely mining prospector. Each 
of these major occupational groups is to 
be examined as to the basic role it plays 
in the development of man. One of its 
purposes is to develop an appreciation 
of different types of work so as to put 
the student in a better position to match 
his talents with the occupational fami- 
lies. Another purpose is to develop an 
appreciation of other people who are in 
different occupations. 

Is this specific vocational or technical 
education or is this general education? 
Is learning about the major types of work 
man has developed to help him live 
humanities, classics, science, social 
science? I think the answer is clear. 

A third ingredient of a program of 
education for competency in work is a 
sequence of experiences to find one’s 
abilities and interests or rather one’s 
potential abilities, skills, interests. It is 
especially important that each person 
identify the abilities or skills that can 
be developed to a degree of competency 
that is saleable in the market place. 
Learning to find what one can learn to 
do well begins in the elementary school, 
and it appears that it can be developed 
to a much higher degree than is not 
generally t'le case by the time the student 
gets through high school. It appears that 
in elementary school the pupil canbegfln 
to examine his abilities and interests, 
can learn to take the initial steps in 
guiding his own development. This can 
be extended in the high school. 
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There isn’t time here to develop the 
methods in detail, but it may be helpful 
to point out that ifwe combine the search 
for individual talents with a study of the 
major families of occupations including 
the research occupations as well as the 
applied occupations, the pupil will be in 
a good position to begin matching his 
talents with the requirements of various 
occupations. 

A fourth ingredient is the provision 
for acquiring the specialized knowledge 
and skills which a given vocation re- 
quires. The need for this we have pointed 
out as well as the merits of technical 
centers integrated with secondary 
schools or community colleges. These 
centers providing the expensive facili- 
ties and training for the student should 
be used while he is continuing his growth 
in understanding the social significance 
of the increased knowledge and skill he 
is acquiring. His understanding of the 
social contribution of his work grows 
along v/ith his increased knowledge and 
skill. 

A fifth ingredient is an arrangement 
through which each individual can keep 
pace with the developments in his field, 
can become sensitive to the direction of 
change and be able to grow along with 
change. .You will note that I did not say 
prepare for changes. I would suggest 
something more. I would suggest sen- 
sitivity to changes, some understanding 
of the forces operating to produce 
changes, being able to see theni coming 
and in small or large way having a part 
in them. Thus, one doesn’t wait until 
the new product is developed or the 
changed procedure is in operation before 
one becomes concerned with it. One is 
aware of what is going on. 



The forces operating may be difficult 
to understand. There should be someone 
who can simplify and explain. The work- 
ers in a pismt could have someone who 
discusses in group sessions the forces 
at work and the developments which 
they foreshadow. 

As we go down the scale in ability in 
abstract thinking, more of such interpre- 
tive help will be needed. 

Growing along with changes requires 
teachers in adult education programs 
who understand the general economic, 
the specific technical, and the general 
human behavior aspects, so they can 
interpret the developments that are 
taking place. 

And if the changes foreshadow a re- 
duction in the job, the workers will see 
it coming, they will understand why it is 
coming, and they will be helped to pre- 
pare for another type of work. 



A sixth ingredient in an education for 
competency in work is an understanding 
of the nature of the problem of daily 
adjustment, an understanding of the na- 
ture of feelings, of alternative ways of 
working them out and examining alter- 
natives in terms of consequences. There 
is a body of elementary behavioral sci- 
ence which can be used to develop an 
understanding of one’s behavior and the 
ability to use this insight in guiding one’s 
own development. 

If the daily problems become too com- 
plex, the pupil can learn that this happens 
to most everyone, he can be aware of the 
temptation to use the methods which get 
immediate results at the expense of the 
long-term interests of the organism and 
he can learn to get help with emotional 
problems much as we have learned to 
get help when physical illness strikes. 

The six ingredients taken together 
suggest little place for vocational-tech- 
nical education divorced from general 
or liberal education. At the same time 
they do no^ admit of a general so-called 
liberal education which does not help 
the individual to understand the purpose 
and role of work in human development, 
which does not stimulate the individual 
to find his talents, which does not assist 
the individual to develop his competence 
so he can make a significant contribution 
to social life. Vocational technical edu- 
cation is similar to language arts educa- 
tion, or science education, or physical 
education. It is one part of the total 
development of man. We do not think 
of putting language arts education by 
itself or science education by itself. 
Why should we put vocational-technical 
education by itself? While the individual 
is extending his understanding of the 
technical knowledge and technical skill, 
he must also continue to grow in the 
appreciation of how the use of this 
technical knowledge and skill fits into 
the total scheme'Of things. The technician 
does not live by skill .alone. The skill 
must.have significance and grow in sig- 
nificance for the individual and others 
if self-respect and personal worth are 
to be enhanced. 



All Work Has Value 

The six ingredients also suggest that 
to thinkof vocational-technical education 
as something of inferior grade, as some- 
thing for pupils of low I.Q., as something 
not up to academic standard is quite in 
error. Learning the purpose and role of 
work in human development, finding 
one’s talents as we have used the term 
here certainly need not be learning of 
inferior rank. To be sure the professions 
as we ordinarily think of them generally 
require longer training, greater intelli- 
gence, more ability to do abstract think- 
ing but basically they are no more essen- 



tial then the technicians. Where would the 
doctors be if their cars were not running 
and what of the teachers if there were 
no school buses? 

It may be that the problems involved in 
vocational-technical education often in 
the past have not been analyzed thor- 
oughly or deeply. It appears that some 
of the basic ingredients have been over- 
looked. It appears that the study and 
teaching of vocational-technical educa- 
tion especially in its basic aspects has 
often been superficial. One cannot devel- 
op a creative, adaptable, motivated work 
force if little attention is given to the 
question of how the specialized knowl- 
edge and skills fit into man’s develop- 
ment. Some years ago, I used to wonder 
what would happen to the students in 
vocational agriculture who were putting 
all their efforts in learning how to pro- 
duce and giving little or no attention to 
the basic economics of production and 
surplus. 

But all of this is not intrinsic or 
inevitable. It can be changed. We need 
capable minds who can analyze the prob- 
lems thoroughly, skillful writers who 
can prepare materials for study that 
are of high literary quality, and a general 
public that has developed an appreciation 
of having young people who are well 
along the way in finding their area in 
which they can function competently; 
a general public thatputs more emphasis 
not on what work a man performs, but 
how competently and with what degree 
of feeling of significance he performs 
it. Behavioral science suggests that an 
individual will find it difficult to put 
forth his best efforts if he does not 
feel the significance of his work and 
if society at large doesn’t feel it. A 
society cannot grow if it has many 
individuals who are in areas which do 
not fit their talents or who do not see 
beyond the day’s task, who do not feel 
the effects upon the economic vitality 
of the nation and its individual citizens. 
As Whittier has said: 

“Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress 

trees.’’ 



We can develop courses of study and 
materials which will help our children 
to see work in terms of its basic con- 
tributions to man’s development, who 
can grasp hold of the trends of develop- 
ment, who can begin to see new devel- 
opments or changes coming, even con- 
tribute to them and be ready for them. 
We can cultivate more of the develop- 
mental spirit of Tennyson.^ 

“The old order changes yielding place 
To new and God fulfills himself in many 
Ways lest one good custom should 
Corrupt the world.’’ 
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The dynamism oftechnology is playing 
a new theme in the symphony of American 
culture. The theme is Vocational Educa- 
tion. Well, it isn’t exactly new, actually 
it has been present in the deep recesses 
of the social mores for a half century. 
Now and then its melody could be heard 
faintly — as during the periodof the great 
depression or during World War II — but 
mostly its tune was drowned out by the 
general hum of a society in motion. 

Change has backed society into a cor- 
ner. Vocational education instead of 
being “on call” for a minor supporting 
part, is now being cast in a social leader- 
ship role; its qualities ring out loud and 
clear, but to many it is strange music. 

But what is this term — Vocational 
Education — that has had so much atten- 
tion recently, and why is it all of a 
sudden so important? 



Vocations Defined 

In the simplest of terms, a vocation 
is what a person does to earn a living. 
Hunting, flying, selling, surgery, car- 
pentry, preaching, auto repairing, data 
processing, medical assisting, space 
technology, and hundreds of other names 
are used to identify how a person earns 
his living; how he performs his part 
of the work that society needs to have 
done. 

If this is true, it follows logically then 
that Vocational Education consists of 
the formal planned educational process 
that provides the skills, knowledges, 
appreciations, understandings, and atti- 
tudes necessary for a person to enter 
upon the occupation of his choice and to 
become an acceptable member of the 
labor force. In this sense, vocational 
education is concerned with all persons 
and all vocations. 



Original Federal-State Program 

During the early years of the twentieth 
century, the Congress, reacting to public 
opinion, passed an Act which was de- 
signed to provide funds for the promotion 
and development of vocational education 
in certain well defined occupational 
areas: agriculture, home econom.ics, and 
trades and industries. There was a 
pressing need for such instruction in 
America, it was a wise business invest- 
ment to make, and it produced results 
immediately. All of the states entered 
into agreements with the federal govern- 
ment (we call these agreements State 
Plans) to organize and develop programs 
of vocational education around these spe- 
cific occupational areas and according to 
the state’s own needs. 

As the years rolled on the Congress 
passed other acts in support of vocational 
education. We were able to improve the 
skill potential of the nation’s workers 
measureably during the depression so 
that they could compete more effectively 
for available jobs. Within thirty days 
after President Roosevelt signed the 
bill for War Production Training, thou- 
sands of persons were enrolled in special 
classes in the vocational education pro- 
grams of the nation — a perfect example 
of “providing for the common defense 
and promoting the general welfare.” 



New Concepts Needed 

In the post-war years the space age 
arrived. The imperative demands of 
the new technology required a vastly 
different and improved vocational educa- 
tion program. In 1961 President Kennedy 
called for a national review of the voca- 
tional education program, for an evalua- 
tion, and for recommendations concern- 
ing its redirection. The Panel of Consul- 



tants on Vocational Education, appointed 
at the request of the President, studied 
the entire problem of vocational educa- 
tion, and its report — Education for a 
Changing World of Work — pointed out 
the necessity for a vast expansion in 
the quantity and availability of the pro- 
gram. In addition, recommendations 
were made that funds allocated to the 
states in support of the program take 
into account the needs of the people to 
be served rather than their occupations. 
Accordingly when the Congress passed 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
(tlj^ Morse-Perkins Act) funds were al- 
located to provide for the vocational 
needs of (1) youth in high school, (2) 
high school youth with special needs, 
(3) youth in school beyond the high 
school, and (4) youth and adults who 
were in the labor force or who were 
unemployed. 



New Basis 

The change in federal orientation for 
vocational education was one that con- 
sidered the people rather than the occu- 
pation. In simple terms this meant that 
vocational education programs could be 
organized for any occupation — excluded 
were only the professional occupations 
requiring a baccalaureate degree. 

Now the new rationale, instead of 
being chained to occupational categories, 
was looking toward the future with a 
charge that said, “if a vocational training 
need exists in a community, take care of 
it.” This was a new, bold, venture andit 
ushered into the full view of vocational 
education the needs of about 85 percent 
of the labor force. Furthermore, the 
new legislation was so flexible that it 
could be used, if Congress desired to 
do so, as the means of providing any 
kind of vocational training — for the un- 
employed, poverty programs, special 
manpower programs. 

Now at the threshold of the new age of 
vocational education (an age of new flexi- 
bility in program organization) a number 
of major Issues appear. The issues 
themselves are not particularly new, but 
the requirements of the present and the 
foreseeable future do call for a deeper 
imderstandlng of these issues. Therefore 
they become a part of the new rationale 
for vocational education. Let us examine 
six of these issues. 



1. Education’s Commitment 
for Vocation- 

The historical view of this issue is 
most interesting. During our colonial 
period the commitment was largely for 
’ocations that required a period of col- 
lege or imiversity study. Apprenticeship 
was an important education^ institution 
in its own right, but it was largely a 
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private venture. Our first considerations 
for more comprehensive vocational edu- 
cation came with the proposals of 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1751, for an 
Academy that would provide generously 
for a wide range of occupational prepara- 
tion. It was a good idea, but probably 
somewhat advanced for its time. Our 
educational consciousness did not dawn, 
really, until about 1820. At which time, 
due largely to the effects of the tech- 
nological revolution and national growth, 
we began to think about the educational 
needs of a larger segment of the-popula- 
tion. It was a long hard struggle and 
required most of the nineteenth century 
before we as a people became really 
committed to the education of all of the 
children of all the people — and even this 
education was confined largely to com- 
munication skills and to an understanding 
of our cultural heritage. 

Vocational needs were satisfied large- 
ly by agricultural societies, mechanics 
institutes, a few special schools, and by 
special organizations of occupation^ 
groups. Any thoughts of vocational edu- 
cation as a part of the public respon- 
sibility for education were not command- 
ing much attention. However, in the 
1860’s the Congress did provide for 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. 
The trade school movement began to 
develop sifter 1881, although entirely 
through private initiative. 
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Shortly sifter the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the compelling needs of 
sigriculture and industry forced attention 
upon the desirability of special instruc- 
tion in the secondary schools. This was 
a national problem. By 1917 , the Con- 
gress had passed its first vocational 
education act, which would have an in- 
fluence upon the educational program of 
the secondary school. Under these con- 
ditions vocational education grew rap- 
idly. Later years brought other acts of 
Congress, and the nation learned gradu- 
ally how it could tend to the vocational 
needs of its people. But because jobs 
were so easy to get, education in general 
provided only mild assistance. 

The contemporary view of preparation 
for work is so commanding that a person 
desiring to enter the labor force must 
first have appropriate instruction. It is 
no longer a question of whether the public 
schools will become engaged in a large 
scale program of vocational education — 
they must do sol The thousands of stu- 
dents, out of school and out of work 
(many of whom are well educated in 
some respects), are the victims of our 
failure to meet this issue head on. 

The new rationale for vocational edu- 
cation says that preparation for the 
occupational life that the student must 
lead is of major significance and must 
be so treated in education. The school 
has failed in its obligations to society 
when it permits its students to drop out 






or to graduate without having acquired 
realistic vocational goals. If he intends 
to go to work immediately upon gradua- 
tion it is the responsibility of the school 
to see that he has been provided with the 
saleable skills necessary to perform 
satisfactorily on the job. The vocational 
motif in education must loom large in 
the future. 

The necessity of vocational education 
is a FACTI But change does strange 
things to people. This emphasis upon 
vocation is not as formidable as some 
persons would make it out to be. It is 
not necessary to give up everything we 
hold dear, and have found to be success- 
ful in education; all that is being asked 
is that the vocational theme have some 
importance in education and that the 
curriculum include instruction in some 
kind of work. Otherwise we simply push 
the student out into a world that will 
not have him as a worker. Society must 
then create new devices in order to take 
care of him. It is education’s obligation 
to prepare youth for the responsibilities 
of citizenship, and this includes the 
ability to become a producer of the goods 
or services that society needs. The 
professional literature in education fre- 
quently voices sentiment in support of 
the proposition that, the school has this 
responsibility, and, if education does 
not meet this responsibility then society 
will create new institutions that will . 
You look around and you can see evi- 
dences of this already. 



2. Work and the Public Image 

It is strange that in our advanced 
state of development the public has a 
higher regard for the kind of work a 
person does, than it has for the quality 
of his performance, regardless of what 
that work might happen to be. We give 
some occupations an exalted status and 
we consider others in acategory of little 
dignity. You may recall that John Gard- 
ner discusses this issue with examples 
such as public approval of poor phi - 
losophy but disdain for good plumbing. 
Society’s theories and pipes will both 
leak in this case. We talk about blue 
collar workers and white collar workers 
and imply that somehow a person who 
has a white collar occupation is infi- 
nitely better than a person who has a 
blue collar occupation. This is pure 
nonsense. The public needs to wake up 
to the fact that it can never create 
qualities of excel! “=“000 in occupational 
life when it pays tribute to some occupa- 
tions while at the same time it tags 
others with low level values. 

It is true that occupations differ; it is 
true that some occupations require a 
longer period of preparation; but it is 
not true thai one occupation is neces- 
sarily better than another. We have given 
an artificial quality to some occupations. 
This public emphasis has its effect upon 



the education of youth and we encourage 
all of the students to seek to reach occu- 
pational goals On the basis of some kind 
of pseudo quality elements that reside 
inherently in the occupation. 

There are concepts of rhe “Dignity of 
Labor’’ that must have new levels of 
respect and consideration both by educa- 
tion and by the public at large. 

4 



3. Value Systems and Subject Matter 

A new rationale for the future of voca- 
tional education includes the issue of the 
subject matter of the school and the 
relative values placed on it. Some 
changes are imperative and the situation 
is extremely complex, which makes the 
pathway to action difficult. 

For one thing we have not changed the 
length of time in school. Most schools 
are held for about six hours a day, five 
days a week, and for about 180 days in 
the year. On the other hand we have poked 
a number of requirements into the cur- 
riculum, have found value in a host of 
new subjects, and the curriculum is full 
to overflowing. You can’t get much more 
than a quart of milk into a quart bottle. 
The r..sult is that we have developed a 
subject matter competition in school that 
has the same kind of detrimental effect 
upon the student as has the status value 
of an occupation upon the worker. All we 
really know is that algebra, American 
history, automechanics, and English are 
different. We have no basis upon w'hich 
to reach a judgment that one is more 
important than another. 

Educators have developed some ideas 
of common elements that are required 
of all citizens and these are reflected 
in the school program. Furthermore 
the public believes 'chat these elements 
are appropriate, and while some room 
for argument exists, everyone is in 
favor of the common learnings. In fact 
if Junior can’t read, write, and calculate 
a bit he is effectively denied job oppor- 
tunities. Most occupations have been 
consistently requiring higher andhlgher 
educational achievement. This trend is 
not likely to be reversed. 

The problem is made even more diffi- 
cult by having all subject matter work 
out In convenient packages, such as 
semesters or years, and so toe limited 
time for study of the subject matter is 
soon filled by some of toe experiences 
which have been regarded as essential 
and there is still a lot more to study. 

Within the rationale for the future the 
idea of the student developing certain 
minimum competencies seems to make 
more sense than to have him complete 
some minimum length of time in the 
study of subject. Time is not the factor 
of importance. 
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Also we have not taken into account 
that some of the common learnings may 
be acquired with competency in experi- 
ences outside the classroom, or at least 
may be d by these experiences. 
Programmed Instruction offers many 
new challenges, for example. In addition 
we have not given full regard to the 
possibility that more than one subject 
can provide the desired competencies. 
It has already been demonstrated that 
an elementary electronics program can 
also teach algebra and physics as apart 
of electronics. It requires a good teach- 
er, and some careful planning, but it 
can be done. 

The whole issue is clouded even 
further by the indication that a particular 
course meets university entrance re- 
quirements. Somehow or other we have 
reached a state of confusion in our value 
system that says if the course is accept- 
able in meeting university requirements 
then it is obviously good. The education 
of youth has been enslaved by a false 
value attached to what are called “trans- 
fer credits.” 

We simply must be able to find more 
than one or two paths through the subject 
matter maze that can lead to an educa- 
tion, and although perhaps these paths 
are somewhat different, they ought to be 
equally honorable. 

For a number of years we have been 
on an educational jag that identified 
certain courses as “general education” 
and others as something else, and if 
you can get your subject in the list 
called general education then there is 
no further problem. The tragedy of the 
situation is that most of the lists of 
subjects identified as “general educa- 
tion” are not very general — quite specif- 
ic as a matter of fact — but the tragedy 
reaches critical proportions when one 
realizes that “general education” was 
never intended to consist of a list of 
subjects. All that was ever intendedwas 
to indicate that there were a number of 
goals, purposes, aims, directions, or 
hopes that education in general should 
achieve. How to be a good citizen, for 
example. These general aspirations of 
education are equally applicable across 
the subject matter field. It is as impor- 
tant that the welding teacher create an 
instructional environment conducive to 
the development of moral values and 
good citizenship as it is for the history 
teacher to do the same thing. The respon- 
sibility for these general values falls on 
all teachers. 

A similar problem is caused by iden- 
tifying some courses as vocational and 
others as non-vocational. We have built 
up the false notion that we can tell from 
the name of the subject whether or not 
the course is vocational. The only reason 
we call certain classes vocational Is 
that all of the students in the class have 
similar vocational goals — carpentry for 



example. It is the Intent of the student , 
not the name of the subject, that makes 
the class vocational. If our practice had 
been such that we separated students in 
historj into two groups, those who were 
studying history because of a general 
interest (or because this is one of the 
areas that helps us understand our cul- 
tural past), and those students who had 
expressed their intent to become histori- 
ans, then history for the latter group 
would be as vocational as is carpentry 
for the students who want to become 
carpenters. 

Why is vocational education disturbed 
about this matter? First, successful vo- 
cational experiences now and in the fore- 
seeable future seem to require that a 
higher degree of educational background 
be achieved. We must have a stronger 
background of basic education; students 
can no longer be permitted to fail in the 
general areas that are basic to the 
vocational. Second, the wave of tech- 
nology is so compelling upon the various 
occupational areas that basic fundamen- 
tals of an occupation must be taught. It 
is a case of having both, not one or the 
other. 



4. The College Bugaboo 

The conception of college in the Fhiblic 
and the Educational mind is so distorted 
that we create all kinds of inadequate 
values. In practice and in theory the 
educator and the lay public think of 
students as composed of two groups — 
those who are going to college, and those 
who are going into vocations. If you are 
not in the college preparatory group you 
just don’t exist. 

Life insurance companies and savings 
and loan companies advertise generously 
telling parents to save their money to 
send their children to college, but for 
what purpose is never indicated. These 
groups could very well advertise to save 
so that parents can be in a position to 
educate their children to enter the world 
of work — 98 percent of them will either 
become members of the labor force, or 
will be dependent upon someone who i.s. 
There are some people who simply don’t 
have to work, but not very many. The 
implication is that those who go to college 
do not have vocational purposes. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

We have built the college symbol into 
a monster that causes us to lose sight 
of some of our fundamental objectives. 

I have nothing against college attendance, 
my rebellion is against what this symbol 
is doing to most of our students in high 
school. If all of the high school graduates 
continued their education, and if there 
were no dropouts, then I would have no 
objection to havingmostof the vocational 
education offerings concentrated in the 
educational environment beyond the high 
school — call it by whatever name you 



wish, junior college, area school, com- 
munity college, technical school, etc. 
But until this happens, and it is not 
likely to happen in the immediate future, 
it is imperative that the vocational needs 
of the students who drop out, or wljio 
graduate from high school and do not 
immediately continue their formal edu- 
cation be given adequate attention. This 
is not being done at the ^present time , 
anywhere ! 



5. The Cooperating Community 

Another major issue of the future is 
the cooperating community. This is 
better understood among vocational edu- 
cators than among educators in general, 
because Advisory Committees were in- 
vented by vocational education. From the 
very beginning of vocational education in 
this country we have insisted that its 
proper conduct required the advice and 
assistance of persons outside the field 
of education — business, labor, manage- 
ment, and other groups, depending upon 
the nature of the instruction. It is to the 
economic advantage of a community to 
have strong vocational education pro- 
grams that are as much like the real 
occupational situation as possible. 

Developing realistic programs can 
only be achieved with the assistance of 
the community. There are a thousand 
things that the community can do, and 
should do, to assist the schools to pro- 
vide for the total vocational education 
needs of the community. We are told 
that 90 percent of the people who need 
vocational education have never heard of 
it. If this is true then every community 
needs to supply vocational instruction 
necessary for these persons to become 
self supporting units of society. It is 
somehow better in our culture to fill 
out an income tax blsmk than a request 
for relief assistance. Community groups 
can find these people, and in cooperation 
with the school authorities can make the 
community’s vocational education needs 
known. 

A prime requirement for community 
cooperating groups is that they play 
their role properly. The professional 
educators can administer and teach the 
school — they are specialists in this ac- 
tivity, and most likely they are better 
informed concerning the ways and means 
of education than is the average member 
of the commimity. But the community at 
large has a definite responsibility to the 
school and can be of infinite value, par- 
ticularly in the area of vocational edu- 
cation, by identification of critical em- 
ployment and unemployment problems 
that can be improved materially by ap- 
propriate training. 

Never before has the school needed 
the assistance of the community to the 
extent reflected now by contemporary 
conditions. In vocational education com- 
munity assistance is imperative. 



6. Life-Lone Learning 

WTien we iook into the unknown future 
in terms of anewrationaiefor vocationai 
education, the probiem of continuing edu- 
cation stands out in sharp focus. Roughly 
half'of the vocational education programs 
conducted under the provisions of the 
federal acts have been provided for 
persons who are at work and who need 
to upgrade and update their vocational 
skills and theoretical knowledge. In the 
past the emphasis has been upon the 
issue of “getting ahead” in one’s occu- 
pation. While this will unquestionably 
continue in the future, a new dimension 
has been added. A great share of the 
motivation will be supplied by automation 
and the general march of technology: the 
worker will be under great pressure to 
keep up with his job, and in order to 
avoid falling victim to job obsolescence 
it will be necessary for him to continue 
his education. But note, continue his 
education in reference to his job. Few 
people, if any, will be exempt from this 
responsibility. 

Some writers have called attention to 
the fact that our conception of what 
constitutes an education is changing 
rapidly. We have lived so long with the 
idea that one can complete his education 
at a certain level — high school, junior 
college, college or university, or gradu- 



ate school. But no matter at what educa- 
tional level one leaves formal education 
and enters the world of work, he still 
must of necessity continue his education. 
The 10th grade dropout and the doctoral 
graduate have the same problem despite 
the fact that they Wv^rk in different occu- 
pations. 

Education and the community it serves 
must be alert to this development. It is 
not only the person’s well being which 
is at stake; the economic stability of a 
community is affected also. The major 
responsible institution for life-long 
learning will continue to be the public 
school. 

Summary 

We are working with two very impor- 
tant items in the new rationale for voca- 
tional education: first, the flexibility of 
the new vocational education act, and its 
invitation to change; second, a willing 
and interested public. The experience of 
a half century was brought to bear upon 
the redirection of vocational education, 
and concurrently an aroused public is 
discovering the values of this area of 
education. 

The new rationale therefore is based 
upon change directed toward the benefit 
of society. 
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Many issues must be reviewed and 
programs of action devised to meet 
them. Some of these issues are national 
in scope but all must be interpreted in 
state and local environments. I have 
chosen six of these issues for review: 

1. Education’s Commitment 
for Vocation 

2. Work and the Public Image 

3. Value Systems and Subject Matter 

4. The College Bugaboo 

5. The Cooperating Community 

6. Life-Long Learning 

The new rationale proposes that the 
centrality of education for work is im- 
perative: that we need a more realistic 
view of work in society; that the ancient 
traditions of subject matter values are 
no longer tenable, and must be restated 
in order to retain these values in a new 
age; that our reverence for college (or 
education beyond the high school) must 
pay more attention to its vocational 
purposes; that the cooperating commu- 
nity is imperative;^ and that we are 
entering a cycle that conceives of the 
education of an individual in life-long 
terms. 

Yes, it will cost much money, but no 
nation ever went broke educating its 
people. 



A Challenge lo 
Admlnlslrallve Leadership 




Grant Venn - a name of na- 
tional importance. Author of 
the recent American Council 
on Education report entitled 
“\Ia«, Education and Work,” 
Dr. Venn has demonstrated 
his ability to inquire into 
and describe issues which 
confront America today. His 
forthright, construetke uay 
of doing things prevails con- 
sistently and all uho know 
him respect the integrity of 
his leadership. He has served 
as a vocational agriculture 
teacher, guidance and curric- 
ulum director, college profes- 
sor and president, and school 
superintendent. The degree of 
Doctor of Education was 
awarded to him by Washington 
State University in 1952. He 
is well qualified to talk to 
leaders on the topic of lead- 
ership. 



I would like to define administrative 
leadership as I see it and then relate it 
to the development of new vocational 
education programs. 

The leadership of an administrator is 
based on the beliefs which the adminis- 
trator holds as important and the way in 
which he views the changing role of the 
public school system. The real leader- 
ship of the administrator extends beyond 
his staff and the classroom into the is- 
sues of the community. 

A community can support public 
schools to the degree that its citizens 
who make decisions can understand the 
role of the schools. The role of the 
schools is understood in terms of the 
citizen’s experiences with the schools 



and a citizen’s firsthand experience is 
probably considered most trustworthy 
by him. As an example, consider the 
experience of the citizens of Wood County 
Schools, West Virginia. Wood County 
represents one of the wealthier counties 
in West Virginia, yet in 1960 75 percent 
of its citizens who were over 25 years 
of age had not completed high school. If 
these citizens look upon school as the 
place where they failed or where they 
received little help or support, and if 
they succeeded in life without a high 
school education, it is easy to see how 
such citizens might not support public 
school programs with conviction. 

However , a public school project which 
served Wood County citizens brought 
them into a new relationship with their 
schools and developed new understand- 
ings of the role of the public school 
system. During the summer of 1964, each 
senior high student and his parents were 
offered an opportunity to participate in 
counseling sessions about each student’s 
future, his hopes and plans. Out of a 
potential of 3,600, 3,200 counseling ses- 
sions were held. A new relationship was 
established between our schools and our 
citizens, many of whom had never before 
talked with a high school teacher or 
counselor. During the following Septem- 
ber, the largest bond issue ever voted in 
Wood County passed by an 87 percent 
majority. This is one example of how 
administrative leadership is related to 
the changing needs of the community and 
how this relationship offers opportuni- 
ties to develop understanding of the 
potential contribution of the public 
schools. 



Leadership Must Recognize 
Community Needs 

Unless the leadership of the adminis- 
trator is related to the issues of life in 
the community he serves, the role of the 
schools will be increasingly more lim- 
ited and less well supported. With in- 
effective school leadership, the vital 
community struggling to provide for its 
needs will develop parallel systems to 
do the work formerly entrusted to the 
public schools. Potentially these new 
systems may be assigned all emerging 
programs. Through his lack of leader- 
ship the ineffective administrator may 
contribute to further isolation of the 
public school program. 



The amount of educational funds cur- 
rently routed through numerous agencies 
rather than the public schools indicates 
the plurality of our society’s approach 
to education. This plurality of community 
educational efforts (pre-school pro- 
grams, out-of- school youth programs, 
retraining programs) requires unprece- 
dented administrative leadership of the 
public schools. Our public schools have 
unusual opporttmities to cooperate, to 
share knowledge, to extend services, to 



enlarge horizons through working with 
and through emerging community agen- 
cies, In these new ventures, we must see 
beyond our experiences within the public 
school system as we have known it. 
There is already evidence that communi- 
ties are currently restructuring thfeir 
educational efforts and administrative 
leadership has a vital relationship to 
this reorganization of public educational 
community efforts. 



Changing Forces in Society 



The peoples of our communities have 
never lived with such rapid changes in 
the basic conditions of life. This is true 
throughout our nation and throughout the 
world. Many of these changes have taken 
place since 1940. Consider the explosion 
of the atom bomb, the beginning of 
rocketry, and the advent of television. 
It is hardly possible for us to grasp the 
extent of man’s discoveries or knowl- 
edge, much less to fully understand the 
implications of what man can do. Some 
examples from a recent three-day 
Washington Conference' on the changing 
forces in society and the implications 
for education may illustrate this point. 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg of the Atomic 
Energy Commission described the po- 
tential effect of the release of a thim- 
bleful of a manmade transuranium ele- 
ment in a fusion explosion which would 
destroy all life on the earth and the 
earth itself. A geneticist from Johns 
Hopkins University described how trans- 
mission of certain genetic characteris- 
tics may now be identified, predicted and 
controlled. Our ability to harness energy 
for new productive powers will enable us 
to produce goods and products to provide 
for the needs of all human beings. These 
illustrations represent only a few of the 
drastic changes taking place in the con- 
ditions of life. Such changes now take 
place in a decade, or within one’s life- 
time, but no longer require a century. 



Changes in Society Require 
a Re-evaluation of Our Experiences 

Many of us have not been able to see 
our responsibility towards society be- 
yond the limitations of the direct expe- 
riences we have had. When our experi- 
ences have been limited or narrowly 
defined or when we have not been willing 
to re-examine the meaning of our expe- 
riences, we are less able to see the 
opportunities which a changing society 
offers. 

For example, during our youth, many 
of us grew up with scarcity as an eco- 
nomic fact. We learned the value of 
saving: we still remember “a penny 
saved is apenny earned.” We considered 
stability a great virtue; generations lived 
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in the same town or community. Owner- 
ship of real property was a measure of 
wealth: 75 percent of wealth was mea- 
sured in land or property. 

The current changes in some areas of 
our lives are not ones of degree but 
rather ones of kind. The three examples 
above illustrate this point. Money cur- 
rently saved may not be worth its cur- 
rent value in ten years. In a highly 
mobile society, man’s stability or roots 
are not chiefly geographic ones. Capital 
resources in the future may be more 
human resources rather than land or 
goods. This latter premise is illustrated 
by the remark- of a Du Pont official who 
said that Du Pont would stay in business 
if it suddenly lost all of its investments 
in plants and capital but that if it lost 
its personnel, it would be out of business 
in six months. 

These changes in society suggest that 
we, as administrators, need to re-evalu- 
ate the meaning of our experiences in 
light of the economic and social changes 
of the present and the predicted trends 
0 £ the future. 



The Continuing Value of the Individual 

In the midst of changes in society, in 
the nature of man’s experiences, and in 
his ideas about what the schools should 
teach, one constant value has continued - 
the value of the individual child and the 
adult he may become. The school’s great 
challenge is to look closely at the raw 
product with which it deals - each child 
In the school. If our focus as adminis- 
trators is on the development of the 
individual, his uniqueness, his latent 
talent, his abilities to contribute then 
we would have a different perspective 
on underemployment and unemployment, 
job descriptions and manpower needs in 
our community. 



A Need for Boldness in Education 

Two outstanding documents have set 
forth the current issues in new vocational 
educational programs. Superintendents 
will find the April 1965 “Phi Delta 
Kappan’’ and the 1963-64 Presidents 
Manpower Report to Congress very help- 
ful references onnew views of vocational 
education. The following statement from 
Lloyd P. Williams in the “Phi Delta 
Kappan’’ states that the dichotomy of 
liberal and vocational education is a 
“misinterpretation of man’s condition’’. 

“Too many of us have too long believed 
that pure liberal education is the real 
answer. By the same kind of self de 
ceiving logic, too many of us for too 
long have believed that pure vocational 
education is the educational answer. Such 
restricted views result in misinterpre- 
tations of man’s condition . Sometimes 
this misinterpretation reflects itself in 



the naive criticism emanating from the 
fearful educational right. . . Sometimes 
it reflects the mindless suggestion that 
the solution to our problems of unem- 
ployment, school dropout, and juvenile 
delinquency is merely more vocational 
education. Leaders in a free society 
should understand that liberal education 
without reference to something con- 
structive for a man to do in the economic 
life of the nation is futile and frustrating: 
they should also understand that job 
training or job retraining without making 
the enormous social and economic read- 
justments required by technology and 
automation is myopic self-deception. 

Balance has rarely been achieved in 
man’s collective history, and is equally 
scarce in his individual history. Educa- 
tional history is likewise deficient. Per- 
haps the Athenians during the age of 
Pericles achieved it. And a few philo- 
sophic spirits such as Marcus Aurelius 
have achieved it. However, modern man 
seems less likely to do so than his 
predecessors, although the tenuous na- 
ture of his cultural, industrial, and mili- 
tary situation italicizes the need. On all 
sides, society and institutions are fac- 
tionalized. We split into right and left, 
pro and con, good and bad. If these 
cleavages cannot be overcome in educa- 
tion, where the most rational and demo- 
cratic principles should prevail then the 
future is dark indeed. 

The liberal and the vocational disci- 
plines need one another. Life requires 
them both: an adequate personality de- 
mands both. The vocational aspect of 
education and of life needs enrichment: 
it needs to be brought under the scrutiny 
of critical intelligence: it needs the 
illumination that comes with compari- 
son: it needs the clear delineation pro- 
vided by historical perspective: itneeds 
the invigoration that comes from close 
involvement with the liberal disciplines. 
But by the same logic, the liberal disci- 
plines need focus: they need to be pointed 
in some useful direction: they need asso- 
ciation with the practical to overcome 
their abstract remoteness: they need to 
be tempered by the world of human 
problems: they need the enrichment that 
comes from close involvement with func- 
tional studies. The point may be gener- 
alized this way: each reinforces the 
other. When the liberal arts set the 
limits to the vocational arts, the latter 
are humanely and wisely channeled: when 
the vocational arts provide a practical 
reference line for the liberal arts, the 
latter are relevently infused through 
life. Each can be fulfilled only in asso- 
ciation with the other.’’ 



A Redefinition of Work 

Previously work was considered 
something that one had to do to produce 
food, clothing, and shelter. There was 
a time when one worked hard during 
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the summer, stored rutabagas, spuds, 
and apples in the root house so that he 
could live through the winter. Now an 
individual can hardly afford to raise 
apples: the amount of time, energy and 
waste is too great. Currently most indi- 
viduals buy what they need rather than 
produce it. 

One of the chiefproducts of one’s work 
is money - the means by which one pro- 
vides for himself and his family. Fre- 
quently the success of the worker is 
judged by the amount of money which he 
earns. This success or lack of it is felt 
by children in his family and influences 
their view of the world of work and their 
aspirations. A parent’s attitude towards 
work, towards his economic assets, to- 
wards the use of his money is very 
relevant to the values which his children 
develop. 

More than ever, man’s role and place 
in society is defined by the work which 
he does. A man’s work now defines the 
psychological-sociological role which he 
and his family have. A man out of work 
is a man out of place. Although he may 
have food and shelter, he does not have 
a place. Man without a psychological 
place faces a kind of starvation which 
has greater implications for distruction 
than a famine. 

The effectiveness of the Peace Corps 
is probably connected with the human 
desire to have a place - to feel that one’s 
role in life is significant. During a won- 
derful year with the Peace Corps, I 
valued the opportunity of working with 
so many men and women who wanted an 
oppxDrtunity to contribute their part in 
making the world a better place. It seems 
to be that the need to contribute - lit- 
erally the necessity to contribute - is a 
characteristic of human beings which is 
satisfied through work; work as defined 
in a new sense of it being the opportunity 
to contribute in other ways than produc- 
tion of goods. 

I believe that people of all ages feel 
the need to contribute productively, to 
give of themselves purposely. This need 
is demonstrated in many ways in our 
society - by the 15,000 restless young 
people on the Ft. Lauderdale beaches, 
by the youngsters on a sitdown strike 
in South Chicago, by the futility ex- 
pressed by many of our senior retired 
citizens. 
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A New Context for Education | 

Related to Work | 

In our country, education is the link 'i 

between man and his work. In the next i 

decade, it is predicted that the occupa- | 
tions requiring the most education will | 
increase at a most rapid rate. Evidence | 
from the past few years had demon- I 
strated that the persons with the least | 
education tend to be the unemployed and ;; 







that the rate of unemployment among 
school dropouts is very high. Our citi- 
zens are increasingly aware that educa- 
tion prepares a person for a vocation 
and opens doors to employment. This 
vital connection of education with the 
general and economic welfare of our 
nation was recognized when our nation 
was founded. Free public education 
should include preparation for an occu- 
pation, not only for the sake of the indi- 
vidual but for the total well being of our 
society. 

The fundamental vocational program 
is teaching each child reading, writing 
and arithmetic and this part of the pro- 
gram continues throughout his entire 
education. Currently extensive commu- 
nity-based programs are supported 
which teach elementary learnings to 
adults in classes of 15 or less. It is 
time that such conditions were present 
for children in our primary grades. 

Occupational skills built on these basic 
learnings must be provided in a quality 
program of diverse offerings. These two 
concepts of quality and diversity in occu- 
pational offerings are ones which most 
superintendents do not yet fully grasp. 
A quality program can be judged by how 
well an institution meets its obligations 
in terms of the needs of the individual 
student. These needs are diverse; much 
of the latent talent is not identified and 
many of the occupations at which these 
students will work do not exist as such 
today. 

The guidance function of the school 
concerning occupational preparation 
should be critically re-examined and its 
purposes clarified. A guidance program 
should serve to widen the student’s ho- 
rizon and to broaden his understanding 
of himself and his relationship to the 
world of work. Many teachers are the 



best vocational educators; parents are 
also vitally interested in the student’s 
plans. We have moved in our concern 
from “adjustment” of the individual to 
helping a student prepare for the situa- 
tions in which he hopefully will find him- 
self. This process of counseling and 
guidance, coordinated with many aspects 
of school life should assume an increas- 
ingly important role in the education of 
the student. 

One of the guidance aspects of the 
school is the development of a full-time 
placement operation. As educators we 
should feel as much responsibility for 
assis”ng lK»ys and girls in job entrance 
as we do in college entrance. When we 
assume this responsibility, we will be 
creating pressures for jobs just as there 
are pressures for college. But when this 
is done, the student who gets a job, like 
the student who gets the Merit Scholar- 
ship, will regard his public school edu- 
cation with new dignity and importance. 

In helping boys and girls prepare for 
and enter a vocation, the school should 
not limit its efforts to this year’s high 
school graduates. Forty percent of the 
boys and girls entering college drop out 
of collegiate work. These young people 
need assistance from their high school 
and college placement office. 

Also we must consider our responsi- 
bility towards those l>oys and girls who 
do not receive a high school diploma. 
The responsible school can find a way 
to help these young people be more 
employable than they would be without 
the school’s help. I would like to share 
the following illustration with you. In 
Wood County we have a large program 
for dropouts. Some of these youngsters 
represent the third generation that have 
given up hope and purpose and who had 



retreated from education and success. 
Our neighlxirhood Youth Corps has 800 
youngsters; 400 of them were school 
dropouts. In our program we are sending 
report cards home; employers are hiring 
trainees through our high school place- 
ment office. Parents tell me their young- 
sters are bringing home the first “A” 
in their lives. 



Action on the Issues 

The issues which I have discussed 
are not limited to one county in West 
Virginia. To some degree, all super- 
intendents are facing these issues within 
their communities. We are facing a 
great responsibility to explore many 
avenues by which learning takes place. 
VV'e cannot think of education as defined 
by credits, points, marks, levels, or 
other outdated traditional forms. 

Each superintendent and his commu- 
nity will find ways to respond to the 
issues of our times. For the first time 
we have massive financial support for 
programs to truly serve children and 
the community. We will come to realize 
that many people will enter, leave and 
re-enter the stream of education for the 
rest of their lives. Our function is to 
create and design programs which will be 
flexiiile and versatile in helping people 
develop their places in society. Essential 
to our task is the recognition that each 
person and his work have value. 

I feel privileged to share with you this 
search for better ways of doing the job. 
I wish to commend you and the Educa- 
tional Research Council for the leader- 
ship which is being demonstrs.ted in this 
part of the Nation. The kind of thinking 
that is being expressed at this conference 
promises much hope for the people of 
this area and beyond. 
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Dr. Byrl R. Shoemaker, Director, Division of Vocational Education, and Edward J. Moriarty, 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Ohio State Board of Education both served 
as consultants to the conference. Dr. Shoemaker provided the concluding remarks for the meeting. 




Byrl R. Shrx' maker was hardly 
interested in the Smith-lluf>es 
Act when it was passed by 
Congress in 1917. Twenty- 
some years later he had be- 
eome interested when he was 
appointed heal supervisor, 
trade and industrial educa- 
tion, at Findlay, Ohio. Today, 
as President of the American 
Vocational Association and 
Director of the Ohio State 
Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, he is giving national 
and state leadership in trans- 
lating the new Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 into 
programs of service. Char- 
acterized as the most sig- 
nificant development in the 
history of vocational educa- 
tion, this law is changing the 
whole concept of occupational 
preparation. A graduate of 
Ohio State University, this 
institution conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy 
on him in 1957. 




Edward J. Moriarty, Director 
of Ohio’s Bureau of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation, an arm of 
the State Board of Education. 
Starting as a rehabilitation 
counselor in the Bureau’s 
Cleveland office in the days 
of the great depression, Ed 
Moriarty climbed through the 
levels of responsibility to 
head of the agency. Through 
his leadership it has grown 
to its present stature. As a 
member of the Council of 
State Directors of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, he contributes 
to the development of national 
policy of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration of 
the Federal Government, lie 
is a strong believer in the 
dignity and worth of people, 
and the results of his agency 
prove it. 
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